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@ There is a definite, present, and essential field of work 
for the sociologist with and for the armed forces of the 
nation—now. This need is entirely aside from the work 
of preparation for the war’s aftermath. The latter is being 
considered by various sociologists and sociological groups. 
The former has apparently been bypassed and relegated, 
by the sociologists, to a place of minor consequence, where 
it must not be allowed to remain if the nation is to receive 
the full value of the knowledge, experience, and ability 
of the sociologists in this war. 

Even a casual perusal of army or navy publications will 
establish the fact that this is definitely a technical war. 
Electrical, chemical, and mechanical knowledge and de- 
vices are being used to advantage in both defensive and 
offensive warfare. Sociological and psychological knowl- 
edge and devices also have inherent value in the waging 
of modern war. 

The nation is engaged in a total war that will require 
its entire manpower. It will need to use all its resources 
and to place everyone where he can be utilized for the 
country’s best advantage. The government has repeatedly 
said that every man must fill the position for which he is 
best trained and fitted. The sociologist is such a trained 
person. He has a very necessary and special duty to exe- 
cute with regard to the conduct of the war by our armed 
forces. 
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Dr. Ernest R. Groves makes the following claim: 


. .. it is the business of sociology as a science not only to determine objec- 
tives of social behavior, but also to reveal how their attainment is ham- 
pered and in what ways, if any, it may be more successfully achieved. 


What is it that the sociologist can do in our armed forces 
that requires his specialized professional knowledge and 
acumen? The answer to this question is best arrived at by 
dividing the problem into two chief divisions: sociolog- 
ical work that must be done at home and sociological work 
that must be done within the armed forces. Here a brief 
and partial answer to the second phase of the question will 
be provided, since some answers have already been given 
anent the part of the sociologist as a civilian in the war 
effort but little concerning his needed use as a member of 
the armed forces. 

It has been maintained in certain quarters, with some 
truth, that the army is not a research laboratory for hap- 
hazard and unrelated investigations, nor must it be per- 
mitted to become one. Anything, however, that through 
study and exploration within the army can be applied to 
increase the efficiency of the army is a proper field for 
military research. The sociologist may serve in the armed 
forces, to study and advise on the sociological problems 
affecting the army—for the army’s greater good. 

What are some of the sociological problems that con- 
front the army? Dr. William Graham Sumner speaks of 
four socializing forces: hunger, love, vanity, and fear of 
superior beings. These enter just as much into the prob- 
lems of the soldier’s life as into those of the civilian’s. It 
is the variations, however, that call for different adjust- 
ments and so for different solutions. Let us look in on some 
of these problems. 


1 Ernest R. Groves, 4n Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1933), p. 30. 
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1. An important factor that requires scientific study 
is that of military morale. At present there is still no ac- 
curate scientific measurement of morale that is reasonably 
good. The trained specialist should be engaged to study 
morale and to attain and maintain it at the peak level. In 
this the psychologist and other professionals may well 
cooperate with the sociologist. 

At least three of Sumner’s socializing forces are in- 
volved in morale: love, fear, and vanity. The effect of lack 
of female company—even when we discount the physical 
aspect—on military morale, for weal or woe, requires 
painstaking investigation. The drafted soldier leaves a 
life where association with women—mother, sister, sweet- 
heart, or social or business acquaintance—is normal. He 
goes into a life where women’s presence is curtailed and 
an abnormal atmosphere is created. The sociologist, 
through scientific evaluation based on sufficient data, must 
find the extent and direction of the effect this change has 
on the soldier’s morale. 

The same must be done with regard to the fears of the 
soldier. These are not necessarily problems of fear in the 
face of the enemy. These are submerged fears for the folks 
he has left at home. He must be satisfied beyond doubt that 
they are protected from want and distress. This is espe- 
cially true of those who have felt poverty and know its 
evils. 

Other fears enter. Much has been done to overcome 
some of the ghost fears. The feeling of defeatism that 
played havoc with the efficiency of some of the best armies 
of Europe is being coped with in the American forces. 
Yet, the process of finding new ways of attacking this 
problem should not be neglected, since the mode of attack 
of the defeatists is ever changing. ‘To accomplish this the 
sociologist can augment the work of the psychologist, on 
whom most dependence has been placed hitherto. 
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Vanity and morale go hand in hand. By raising the van- 
ity level we attain some degree of improved morale. The 
sociologist who has given consideration and thought to 
this in civil life is in a position to work out methods and 
advise measures which can be made of value to army 
spirit. Dress, competition, and esprit de corps emphasize 
vanity examples. 

2. Problems of race and religion, in so far as they aid 
or hamper the work of the fighting forces, are decidedly 
fields for sociological experts. The very delicacy with 
which these thorny factors have to be handled takes them 
out of routine rounds and requires the most careful con- 
sideration by trained, thought-giving sociologists. 

The most intense race problem in America today is 
that of the Negro. It is not enough to say, “Yes, they must 
be mingled with whites” or “No, they must be kept 
apart.” A case at point is the report that Northern Ne- 
groes have been sent, for training, to camps in the South. 
Their presence there has caused strained relationship be- 
tween some Southern whites and some Northern Negroes. 
This strained feeling has at times led to conflict. The 
Northern Negroes are brought up on a basis of more 
equitable commingling with whites than the Southern 
whites will at the present permit. They resent the attempt, 
in the South, to dominate and restrict them. A good num- 
ber of the Southern whites, on the other hand, resent the 
lack of that deference they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive from the Negroes at home. The existence here of 
too diverse cultural patterns that run counter to each other 
is evident. Yet coordination must at all times be assured. 
The sociologist is the proper technician to work out a safe- 
guarding adjustment. 

There are other racial problems besides that of the Ne- 
gro, as well as religious and other prejudices, where the 
above holds true. The importance of this entire field can 
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not be exaggerated. The reactions of the various compo- 
nents should be studied and methods devised to avoid con- 
flict and to eliminate the ill effects of rancor on the effi- 
ciency of the armed forces so as to produce integration. 

3. The topic that has received the greatest amount of 
publicity, if not thought, is that of the sex life of the sol- 
dier. Here the greatest emphasis has been placed on the 
prostitute. The problem has been viewed mainly from 
medical and military angles. These are important; but, 
nonetheless, the army should handle them from a sociolog- 
ical standpoint, always keeping in mind basic army needs 
and proved methods. Prostitution should not be consid- 
ered as standing alone. It is but one phase of the much 
broader picture of sex in relation to the army. It is per- 
haps best attacked from this point of view. 


In the First World War 7,000,000 days of service were lost to the 
U.S. Army as a result of venereal infections. A total of 338,746 men—the 
equivalent of twenty-three divisions—received treatment.? 


There can be little wonder, then, that the army is con- 
cerned about this problem. Its solution involves three 
disciplines: medical, psychological, and sociological. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, tells 
us in very precise words of two not unrelated urgent needs 
in regard to this matter. He says: 


Some comprehensive survey and analysis of the use of free time and 
the nature of recreative activities in and around Army camps, with a view 
to decreasing reliance on prostitutes, narcotics, and alcoholic beverages.® 


Prostitution can not be dissociated from the problem 
of the casual “pick-up” and, furthermore, from the need 


2 Philip S. Broughton, “Prostitution and the War,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 65 (New York, 1942), p. 2. 

8 Paul V. McNutt, “Contribution of Psychology to the Defense Program,” The 
Psychologists League Journal, 5:3, February, 1942. 
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for heterosexuality. Some authorities, indeed, believe that 
there is a greater chance of contracting venereal diseases 
from the chance “pick-up” than from the prostitute. 
Whether this is so or not is not the most important issue. 
What is important is the maintenance of army health and 
the prevention of time-loss from training or fighting. Ev- 
ery devitalizing influence and every day lost through ill 
health hinders the progress of the armed units. 

The path to a feasible solution of the soldier’s sex prob- 
lems may be approached by taking cognizance of his het- 
erosexual nature and providing for it. Taking away all 
female contact from the soldier comes well nigh being the 
worst of all possible adjustments. Whether the soldier, at 
the moment, really desires the prostitute or not, he will 
use her to while away leisure hours unless proper substitu- 
tion is provided for him. Certainly, provisions can be in- 
stituted that will markedly diminish his recourse to pros- 
titutes. Not the least important of these is social contact 
with women of his own type, as is consistent with good 
military morale. Social contact, talking, dancing, or other 
such sublimations will go far to dissipate the sex urge. It 
is not the purpose, here, to work out or even suggest solu- 
tions; it is enough to point out that sociologists are needed 
in this field. 

4. The matter of housing is more than merely a sani- 
tation and engineering one. It has decided sociological 
implications. A sociologist with housing experience can 
well be used by the army to advise on the social location 
of housing—outside the actual war zone—best suited for 
moral clean living. The location of training and relief 
camps is important sociologically. New camps have been 
built, and one has been greatly expanded, despite the fact 
that the city nearest to it was known to have a great aggre- 
gation of prostitutes. This was done in direct opposition 
to the findings of the F. S. A. and in the face of the May 
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Act.* Where better does the lack of sociological experi- 
ence and control show? 

5. Ennui is a danger to the training forces. One sol- 
dier put it thus, “Every man who has been trained for a 
year or longer should be sent to the front. You get stale 
staying around camp.” Both physically and mentally the 
soldier must be kept busy at seemingly essential work. 
Just as the boxer, he can be overtrained. The means for 
the best results must be ascertained and methods employed 
to make it impossible for the soldier to “let down.” Per- 
haps the sociologist might learn something about this 
from Britain, where some soldiers have reportedly been 
kept from military activities for some two years. 

6. The criminal and penal systems of the army can 
most constructively be criticized by the soldier. This is 
especially true if the soldier is trained in the field of soci- 
ology. It is an established fact that certain penal systems 
and methods are not the best possible means of preventing 
recidivism. Recurrence not only entails loss of time but 
has a baneful effect on others. One method of crime detec- 
tion and criminal punishment may fit to perfection in a 
given locale or service and yet fail utterly in another sec- 
tion. The sociologist soldier may immediately discern the 
limitations in some cases and be able at once to suggest 
alterations. At other times he may find it necessary to 
study the situation painstakingly before correct changes 
can be instituted. 

7. Propaganda and propaganda analysis, in their ef- 
fects on the masses of military personnel are processes that 
often require sociological training. 

8. The liaison officer might well be a sociologist. His 
knowledge of sociology, coupled with some understanding 


4“A bill to prohibit prostitution within such reasonable distance of military 
and/or naval establishment as the secretaries of war and/or navy shall determine 
to be needful to the efficiency, health, and welfare of the army and/or navy.” 
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of the psychological process, could be of direct practical 
benefit to war work. Mediation between different sections 
and branches of the armed forces to avoid petty or serious 
friction would facilitate cooperation, an essential in mod- 
ern warfare. Mediation between officers and men can 
allay grievances that may appear inconsequential but 
which nevertheless rankle. Mediation between the mili- 
tary and civilian can be expanded, wherever any differ- 
ences arise. Moreover, mediation is greatly needed be- 
tween the forces of the various allies and copartners of 
the United Nations. 

History attests to the fact that there was much unnec- 
essary friction among the Allies in the First World War. 
Reports indicate that these antagonisms are again rife and 
involve privates and high officers as well. These stings can 
be largely avoided. Antagonistic cooperation is a term 
well understood by sociologists. The sociologist can act as 
the catalyst, causing this cooperation to take place. He 
may, thus, secure the greater amount of cooperation by 
reducing the amount of antagonism. 

W. G. Sumner promulgated the concept of the “in- 
group” or “we-group.” An “in-group” is a group or com- 
bination of individuals that draws “. . . a sharp distinction 
between themselves and others . . . The ‘we-group’ and 
everything it does are right and good, while there is an 
abiding suspicion and contempt for the outsider or stran- 
ger.” The formation of small “in-groups” in the army 
may in time of war have a bad effect on the wholehearted- 
ness of the concordance given in a moment of stress. The 
sociologist, with an understanding of the process involved, 
could work toward enlarging the “in-group” and making 
it more all-embracing, thus rooting out certain types of 
rivalry to insure greater cooperation all along the line— 
from service to service and nation with nation. 


5 William Graham Sumner and Albert Gallaway Keller, Science of Society 
(New Haven, 1927), vol. I, p. 356. 
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It has been aptly noted that: 


The study of military morale and of factors by which it is produced 
and maintained has hardly been begun in any scientific way. Here lies a 
vast field of research for sociology, one whose practical importance is so 
plain that it does not require emphasis.® 


If, then, the field is vast when it encompasses only that of 
military morale, how much greater is the arena for socio- 
logic endeavor in the armed forces when faced with all 
other foregoing problems as well! 

At most, we have mentioned but a few of the puzzles 
that require a sociological conception for a complete ap- 
proach toward solution. Only the bare fringe of the field 
has been touched in these few pages. 


6 Werner S. Landecker, “Sociological Research and the Defense Program,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 26:108, November-December, 1941. 








STUDENT ATTITUDES 
ON MARRIAGE PARTNERS 


FORREST L. WELLER 
Elizabethtown College 


@ Attitudes indicate tendencies to act with reference to 
situations or people. These tendencies are constantly sub- 
ject to change. It is highly probable that by the time some 
of the individuals interviewed in this study make their 
choice of a partner certain of their attitudes may be 
changed. However, the attitudes here listed do indicate 
tendencies among a certain group of college students. This 
project originated in an attempt to secure student attitudes 
on those characteristics which they considered significant 
in a marriage partner. The interest was primarily with 
reference to Brethren students in the Church of the Breth- 
ren colleges, but comparisons were made with non-Breth- 
ren students within these same institutions. Two hundred 
and fifty questionnaires were filled out in four of the six 
colleges operated by this denomination. Almost one half 
of those who replied were Brethren, 60 per cent were 
women, and more than 50 per cent were juniors and sen- 
iors in sociology and education courses. 

The students evaluated 42 characteristics of potential 
marriage partners. These 42 had been selected and revised 
from a list of 88 submitted by thirty-six sociology students 
in a class in the family. The students were asked merely 
to check in parallel columns their rating of each of the 
traits with reference to a prospective mate. The ratings 
listed were: trait absolutely necessary, a very desirable 
trait, a desirable trait, trait not significant in the decision, 
trait undesirable, not consider a person with this trait. 
The emphasis was primarily upon positive or desirable 
traits, although several which the group considered un- 
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desirable were included as a test of cultural background. 

In order to avoid influencing the answers of the students 
no particular order was followed in listing the items. 
However, for immediate purposes of analysis seven classi- 
fications of the traits may be used—those which deal with 
religion, education and intellect, ethics, the physical, do- 
mestic life, economic problems, and social virtues. 

The three items which directly concerned religion were 
church membership, membership in “my” denomination, 
and the similarity of religious views. Only 9 per cent of 
the Brethren but 12 per cent of the non-Brethren consid- 
ered it absolutely necessary that their companion be a 
member of their denomination. Even this small difference 
is interesting when one considers the recent sectarian char- 
acter of the Brethren church. However, the Brethren 
were much in excess in classifying membership in their 
denomination as very desirable. A little less than one half 
of the non-Brethren but only about one fourth of the 
Brethren said that membership of the partner in his de- 
nomination made no difference in his choice. 

One third of the Brethren and one fifth of the non- 
Brethren considered the same religious views as absolute- 
ly necessary. In each case this was a higher proportion 
than demanded membership in his own denomination. A 
greater Brethren concern in religion was also indicated by 
the fact that only 2 per cent of the Brethren but 20 per 
cent of the non-Brethren found that similarity of religious 
views made no difference in the decision. 

The strongest positive response on religion was with 
reference to church membership. Three fourths of the 
Brethren and non- Brethren considered it either absolutely 
necessary or very desirable that the potential spouse be a 
church member. Only 4 per cent of the Brethren and 12 
per cent of the non-Brethren considered that church mem- 
bership made no difference, this response again indicating 
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a rather favorable appreciation of religion by these stu- 
dents, a thing one should expect in denominational col- 
leges. 

The summary of student attitudes on religious traits 
indicates that the Brethren were more insistent than the 
non-Brethren on denominational membership, more de- 
sirous of the same religious views in one’s partner, and 
more of them require one’s mate to be a member of the 
same denomination. But the sectarian attitude is being re- 
laxed as is indicated by the fact that only one in eleven of 
the Brethren insisted that his partner be a member of his 
denomination. On the other hand, it is significant that 
church membership was considered either necessary or 
desirable by nine tenths of these young people. There was 
little difference in religious attitudes by sexes. Females 
were slightly more insistent that potential male partners 
have the same religious views but less demanding that 
they be members of their denomination.* More males than 
females were found in the column which indicates reli- 
gion was not significant in the choice. 

The evaluation of the educational and intellectual traits 
reflects the strong emphasis of the Brethren church on ed- 
ucation during the last forty years. It is now among the 
leading denominations in the proportion of its young peo- 
ple who are attending colleges and universities.? One third 
of the Brethren but only one fourth of the non-Brethren 
young people indicated it was necessary that their com- 
panions have equal intelligence. Only 2 per cent of the 
Brethren but 10 per cent of the non-Brethren said that this 
made no difference. Females were twice as insistent as the 
males that the trait of equal intelligence was necessary, 34 
per cent of the females to 17 per cent of the males. On the 


1 Males and females were not grouped separately for each denomination. 
2 John S. Noffsinger, 4 Program for Higher Education in the Church of the 
Brethren, p. 11. 
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question of “intelligence above mine” only one third of 
the men indicated it even desirable and practically none 
considered it necessary. Three fourths of the females 
ranked it either desirable or higher in the scale. 

The Brethren students were more desirous that their 
companions have as much education as they. Only 6 per 
cent of the Brethren in contrast to 28 per cent of the non- 
Brethren stated that the amount of education of one’s com- 
panion was not significant. The females were much more 
insistent than the males that their companions have an 
equal amount of education, two thirds of the females con- 
sidering it either indispensable or very desirable, whereas 
only one third of the males made such demands. It thus 
appears that in educational and intellectual traits the 
Brethren reflect their recent preoccupation with these in- 
terests by making greater demands on their companions 
than did the non-Brethren. 

The use of intoxicating liquor and tobacco is forbidden 
for officials in the Brethren church, and members when 
they join are asked to abstain from their use, although not 
all do. Hence these items are listed with the ethical cate- 
gory, since the group so defines them. The effect of this 
emphasis is reflected in the fact that 84 per cent of the 
Brethren but 47 per cent of the non-Brethren stated they 
would not even consider as a marriage partner one who 
used intoxicating liquor. The non-Brethren generally re- 
garded the practice undesirable but were not so strong in 
their prohibitive emphasis as were the Brethren. The 
females were more insistent than the males in that three 
fourths of them, compared with one half of the males, 
considered this sufficient reason for not classifying one as 
a potential marriage partner. 

Somewhat less emphatic was the reaction against the 
use of tobacco. Forty-three per cent of the Brethren young 
people and 22 per cent of the non- Brethren made its usage 
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a reason for not considering that person. One in five of the 
non-Brethren but only one in eighteen of the Brethren 
said that its usage made no difference. Again is reflected 
the Brethren teaching against these practices. The dual 
standards were manifested in that, whereas 14 per cent of 
the females would not consider a male companion who 
used tobacco, 39 per cent of the males would not consider 
a female partner who used it. 

It is noteworthy that both Brethren and non-Brethren 
students were more exacting in their demands with ref- 
erence to the use of intoxicating liquor than they were 
with reference to “no sex relations with others.’ In a trial 
run of approximately fifty cases it was found that there 
was considerably more freedom of attitude on “pre-mari- 
tal sex relations” if with one’s intended spouse than on 
“sex relations with others.” Slightly less than two thirds 
of the Brethren and a little less than one half of the non- 
Brethren regarded it as indispensable in a companion that 
there be no sex relations with others. It was not significant 
to 4 per cent of the Brethren and to 9 per cent of the non- 
Brethren. There was no significant difference between 
male and female attitudes, the males ranking only slightly 
higher in the proportion which stated that virginity made 
no difference. 

Hence in the ethical category the Brethren young peo- 
ple definitely indicated their cultural background by 
strong insistence that companions must not use intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and only slightly less pronounced was the de- 
mand that they should not use tobacco. On the sex code 
they approximated the response of the non-Brethren but 
were still somewhat more conventional. 

Among the characteristics included under the term 
“physical traits” were personal cleanliness, good health, 

8 This item was used since “virginity” appeared to cause confusion. Some 


young people regarded sex relations with potential spouse prior to marriage as not 
constituting a breach of virginity. 
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physical attractiveness, good looks, and age differences. 
Although these were classified as physical traits, it may 
be that they are significant because of the social implica- 
tions. Personal cleanliness was one of the most highly 
rated of all items, with over 90 per cent of the young 
people rating it in the first two columns as either indispen- 
sable or very desirable. There was no significant differ- 
ence by denomination or sex. 

Good health was rated slightly lower; only about one 
half made it absolutely necessary, but another 40 per cent 
regarded it as very desirable. Only one per cent were in- 
different. The only significant difference by denomina- 
tions or sex was a slightly higher demand by the females 
that good health was indispensable in one’s companion. 

Physical attractiveness proved slightly more desirable 
than good looks, but otherwise they were rated much the 
same. In contrast to the high evaluation placed upon 
health and personal cleanliness, less than 5 per cent made 
either physical attractiveness or good looks indispensable. 
However, only about one tenth of the Brethren and one 
fourth of the non-Brethren were indifferent to these qual- 
ities. Between one half and two thirds expressed their 
attitudes by checking the column marked “desirable.” 
Whereas practically no males or females insisted that 
these traits were indispensable, the men were much more 
desirous of these qualities in a mate. Less than 10 per cent 
of the males indicated they found the traits made no dif- 
ference, but 90 per cent regarded them as either desirable 
or very desirable. 

There was no significant difference in the age demands 
made by the denominational groupings. The real differ- 
ence was by sexes. Although practically none of the males 
preferred her to be older than he, two thirds of them 
would permit it to make no difference if she was older, 
but one third preferred her younger. The females recip- 
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rocated by one third being indifferent if she was younger 
or older but almost two thirds preferred him to be older. 
Less than 5 per cent made age difference an indispensable 
test. These difference-in-age demands reflect the general 
attitude of the country where the median age of the first 
marriage of males is about three years greater than that 
of females.* 

Thus the traits of personal cleanliness and good health 
were highly rated by nine tenths of the young people with 
little difference expressed by sex or religion. With refer- 
ence to physical attractiveness and good looks, men are 
more insistent than women but Brethren only slightly 
more than non-Brethren. Women generally desire older 
men and men desire younger women, but in the final de- 
cision age difference is far less significant than such traits 
as health and personal cleanliness. 

Included with the social virtues were courtesy and re- 
finement, ability to take defeat, a sense of humor, toler- 
ance, self-confidence, ability to dress attractively, ease 
with people, tactfulness, poise, and popularity with both 
sexes. This is a considerable array of traits; but, since they 
were suggested by so many of the young people, it was 
thought wise to include them for a rating. The two items, 
courtesy and refinement, and the ability to take defeat 
were listed as indispensable by four tenths of the Brethren 
young people and only a slightly smaller proportion of 
the non-Brethren. Less than 5 per cent regarded these 
qualities as making no difference. Females made stronger 
demands than the males for courtesy and refinement, but 
the two sexes were about equal in their demands that their 
companions be able to take defeat. 

Tolerance and self-confidence were rated practically 
the same, with slightly over 80 per cent of the Brethren 


4R. E. Baber, Marriage and the Family, p. 176. 
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and a little less than that per cent of the non-Brethren 
evaluating them as either desirable or very desirable. 
Male and female demands for tolerance were essentially 
the same. Women were much more insistent than men on 
self-confidence as an indispensable quality in their com- 
panions. 

The item “dress attractively” is particularly interesting 
because of the traditional emphasis of the Brethren on 
plain clothing. Although this is passing as a Brethren cus- 
tom, the answers indicate an appreciable degree of self- 
consciousness in this matter. One fourth of the Brethren 
but only one eighth of the non- Brethren regarded dressing 
attractively as indispensable in a companion. Only one per 
cent of the Brethren but 12 per cent of the non-Brethren 
said that it made no difference. It is not likely that the 
Brethren make greater demands in dress, but they are 
more sensitive about it because of recency of discussion. 
Evaluations by men and women were very much the same. 

One third of the young people placed as indispensable 
a sense of humor, but less than 5 per cent classified it as 
making no difference, thus leaving almost two thirds who 
rated it as desirable or very desirable. 

Tactfulness and ease with people were traits evaluated 
as either necessary or very desirable by three fourths of 
the cases. Poise was so rated by slightly less than three 
fourths. Only 5 per cent made popularity with both sexes 
indispensable, although one half regarded the trait as very 
desirable. It made no difference to 18 per cent of the non- 
Brethren and 6 per cent of the Brethren. 

There is thus a rather strong demand for the social vir- 
tues. From one fourth to one third of the students rated 
most of these traits as indispensable. In most cases to this 
was added at least another one half who regarded the 
characteristics as very desirable. In all these, except the 
two of popularity with both sexes and poise, less than 10 
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per cent indicated the traits as making no difference in 
their decision. 

The economic virtues of ability to support a family, 
industry, a particular profession, and moderate amount of 
family wealth show that much importance is placed on 
personal ability to achieve but considerably less on family 
background. Almost one half stated that moderate family 
finance made no difference, slightly less were concerned 
in a particular profession, but only one per cent of the 
total indicated that industry in a companion was insignifi- 
cant. 

By sexes, women were much more concerned in the 
wealth of the potential spouse’s family. The females also 
registered much greater concern in the occupation of the 
other, four tenths of the females and one tenth of the 
males regarding some particular profession as either nec- 
essary or very desirable. One half of the women and one 
third of the men considered industry in a companion as 
indispensable. However, none registered indifference to 
it. Eight tenths of the females but only one tenth of the 
males required as necessary that the companion be able 
to support a family. Hence, on all economic virtues 
women made definitely higher demands than men, per- 
haps a clear indication that this group, at least, regards 
man as charged with the financial support of the family. 

The last group, which was classified as domestic traits, 
included: desirous of a home and family, devoted and 
loyal, affectionate, a favorable attitude on birth control, 
no previous marriage, a good family background, and a 
good housekeeper. Almost 95 per cent of both Brethren 
and non-Brethren regarded a desire for home and family 
as either indispensable or very desirable in a companion. 
Apparently this is a rather persistent requirement in the 
marriage relationship. There is practically no difference 
in male and female attitudes in this quality. 
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The characteristic “devoted and loyal” was more high- 
ly favored than “affectionate,” some placing certain nega- 
tive emotional implications on the second term. Devotion 
and loyalty were regarded as indispensable by three 
fourths of the Brethren and two thirds of the non-Breth- 
ren, with almost another one fourth considering the trait 
as very desirable. Only one half of the females but more 
than two thirds of the males evaluated this trait as abso- 
lutely necessary. The sexes rated the characteristic of “af- 
fectionate” about the same, each sex dividing one third 
of the choices in each of the categories: indispensable, 
very desirable, and desirable. 

Forty per cent of the Brethren and only slightly fewer 
of the non-Brethren regarded a favorable attitude on 
birth control as indispensable, while less than 10 per cent 
found such attitudes made no difference. Females ranked 
some 7 per cent higher than males in their demands for a 
favorable attitude. 

One third of both denominational groupings required 
that the companion have no previous marriage. Slightly 
over 10 per cent regarded this as making no difference, 
an interesting insight, considering the very strict marital 
attitude of the Brethren with reference to divorce in times 
past. 

A good family background was regarded as indispen- 
sable by about one third of the cases, with an additional 
one half who found this as very desirable. The females 
were somewhat more insistent than the males on this char- 
acteristic. 

It is not to be expected that women place the same em- 
phasis as men on the ability to keep house. At that, it is 
interesting that 8 per cent of the females rated it as indis- 
pensable, 16 per cent as very desirable, but slightly over 
50 per cent said that it made no difference. On the other 
hand, 80 per cent of the men rated this trait as either in- 
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dispensable or very desirable, and only one per cent that 
it made no difference. The Brethren were somewhat less 
insistent than the non-Brethren in their demands. 

Thus, the traits which these young people regarded as 
most significant in a mate were the possession of personal 
cleanliness, a desire for a home and family, the ability to 
support a family, and good health; and that, further, he 
be devoted and loyal, industrious, courteous, and refined. 
Those traits on which there was the greatest indifference 
were differences in age, interest in a particular profession, 
membership in the same denomination, equality of intel- 
ligence, and the amount of family wealth. Those traits 
which were regarded as most undesirable, in order, were 
the use of intoxicating liquor, sex relations with others, 
and the use of tobacco. Women most severely opposed the 
use of liquor, but men more strongly opposed the use of 
tobacco. 

The widest divergence between Brethren and non- 
Brethren was on those traits which have been included by 
the Brethren from time to time as tests of membership or 
requirements for good standing, such as abstinence from 
the use of alcohol, use of tobacco, the similarity of reli- 
gious views, and membership of companion within the 
same denomination. In the demands that one’s companion 
dress attractively and that there be a favorable attitude 
on birth control there is an indication of increasing liber- 
ality. Women were generally more insistent on good eco- 
nomic and family background. In general, the virtues 
demanded by these young people were distinctly conven- 
tional. 
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I. THE JAPANESE COLONIZATION IN THE RIBEIRA VALLEY 


@ In 1908 Japanese immigration to Brazil began. Until 
1909 only 825 Japanese entered the state of Sao Paulo, 
which absorbed almost all of this kind of Oriental immi- 
grants. Their number increased rapidly; and, from 1910 
to 1914, 14,465 Japanese were established in different 
regions of this state. The municipality of Iguape gave to 
them about 2,100 acres of land near Jepuvura. Soon the 
village of Katsura was founded, being the oldest Japa- 
nese colony in the Ribeira Valley. The state government 
of Sao Paulo added 123,000 acres, and 61,700 acres were 
acquired by the Kaigai colonization company. In this way 
two other colonies were established on the Ribeira— 
Registro and Sete Barras. 

The Ribeira Valley is situated in the southern part 
of the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo. The total area of the 
Japanese colonization in this region extends from 24° to 
25° south latitude and from 47° to 48° west longitude. 
From Sete Barras to the ocean there are great stretches 
of well-watered lowlands. Except for the sandy coastal 
strip, these are suitable for rice and banana cultivation. 
The higher lands around Registro and upstream from 
there are richer because their agricultural possibilities 
are more numerous. 

But these lands, too, lie so near sea level that the tem- 
perature is hardly tolerable during the summer months. 
Because of that fact and on account of the malaria Euro- 
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peans have kept away, except far from the river where 
Poles and Italians settled in the colony of Pariquera, or- 
ganized by the government. However, danger of malaria 
exists only at places sheltered from the wind and near 
stagnant waters. The Japanese immigrants do not suffer 
from this and other diseases as much as Brazilian rural 
people. Organized prevention and treatment are more 
common and efficient among the Japanese. Besides, these 
immigrants have lived for many generations in a humid 
land where they cultivated rice under high temperatures. 
Thus they are better fitted than men of another origin to 
settle in the Ribeira Valley. 

According to the census of 1934, the total number of 
foreign-born Japanese in three prefectures of the valley 
settled by that nationality was 4,648. Immigrants had 
come not only from Japan but also from other Japanese 
settlements in Brazil. Some immigrants have returned to 
Japan and others have gone to colonies in the interior of 
Sao Paulo. We have been informed that there are now 29 
families of Japanese origin in Katsura, 430 in Registro, 
and only 90 in Sete Barras. Besides the older foreign-born 
generation there is a second, Brazilian-born, and many 
children are of the third generation. 

The settlers came from quite different regions of the 
homeland. The Japanese government exercised a strict 
control on the emigration movement. Only peasants were 
admitted who promised to use Occidental garments and 
to give up Shintoism and Buddhism as forms of public 
worship. Those who had no agricultural knowledge had 
to be instructed one year before obtaining permission to 
emigrate. The only Buddhist priest of the whole region 
informed us that he was not permitted to go as a priest 
but only as a peasant to Brazil. This was required by the 
Japanese government itself, and even today this man, well 
trained in theology, tills his fields as a simple peasant in 
rather poor circumstances. 
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II. EVIDENCES OF CULTURAL CHANGE 

Dress. The straw sandals worn in Japan are to be 
found in many shops of Registro. They are very cheap 
(5 cents a pair) and are worn not only by immigrants but 
also by a few Brazilians. The Japanese of the Ribeira 
Valley differ from most of the Brazilian people of this re- 
gion, the barefooted caboclos, in the use of Occidental 
leather shoes. Japanese shoes (geta) with high wooden 
soles were found in only one house, and these only as a 
keepsake. Dress is almost entirely Occidental. It is said 
that some women still wear kimonos indoors as a kind of 
negligee. When there is a school festival with dances or 
theatrical performances, Japanese mothers make small 
kimonos and other Japanese garments especially for their 
children’s part in the festival. Also the wide bands which 
run crosswise over the mother’s chest to support the baby 
on her back may be considered as a part of the garment. 
Girls even of the third generation carry their dolls in the 
same way. Some Brazilian women of the lower classes 
imitate this technique of child carrying, which allows 
them to work and walk with the child on the back. 

Houses and furniture. Because of the large dimen- 
sions of Brazil the conceptions of large and small are dif- 
ferent from those held in Japan or even in most of the 
European countries. In Brazil the colonist often possesses 
such large areas of forest and cultivable land that families 
tend to be isolated from one another by great distances. 
Here, dispersed settlements are more common, while in 
Japan these colonists lived in villages and towns. Registro 
is the only town where the small upper class and a rather 
numerous middle class are composed of Japanese traders 
and artisans. 

The houses’ of the Japanese settlers are very different 
from one another. There are houses of wealthy and poor 


1 See Herbert Baldus e Emilio Willems, “Casas e timulos de Japoneses no vale 
da Ribeira de Iguape,” Revista do Arquivo Municipal, No. 77 (Sao Paulo, 1941). 
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people with architectural traits brought from Japan or 
carried over from Brazilian styles. A great many houses 
of this region, as elsewhere in Brazil, have mud walls. 
Many Japanese took over this technique but mix the clay 
with rice straw. Well-to-do colonists add sand and lime. 
But almost all immigrant houses have carefully smoothed 
walls, and the wooden structure is better made than it is 
in the caboclo house. 

A preference for wooden framework was brought from 
the homeland, but in Japan walls are made of paper and 
are movable. In Brazil this cultural trait was given up 
because of the voracity of certain insects. In the new 
country earthquakes are unknown, and walls may be built 
of stone and brick. Brickyards were established only six 
years ago, and at the present time few houses are made of 
this material. But even plaster or mud walls are heavier 
than paper walls, and for this reason the framework has 
to be much stronger especially in houses with two or three 
stories. 

The small entrance hall (genkan), where Japanese 
leave their shoes before entering the house, was found in 
only one house. But sometimes they leave their shoes on 
the stairway before walking on the brightly polished 
floors of the bedrooms of the first story. 

Very few families still keep the tokonoma, a niche 
which occupies the place of honor of the best room of the 
Japanese rural house. With the disappearance of Shinto- 
ism, the tokonoma also became rare. We found it in only 
one house of the rural district, however, with no Shinto 
symbols except a photograph of the Imperial couple. 
Close to the tokonoma there was another niche, but it did 
not as usual represent the butsudan, a kind of Buddhist 
house altar. This niche was empty, and the house owner, a 
foreign-born Japanese, informed us that he intended to 
use it as a cupboard. In the house the butsudan was in the 
bedroom. It was not as usually in rural Japan a work of 
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art, but a small, unattractive cabinet placed on an ordinary 
box in a corner of the bedroom. Its shelf contained faded 
flowers, a candle, incense sticks, a small dish for rice and 
tea offerings, a silken Buddha picture roll, and the ances- 
tor tablet with the name of the housewife written on it. 
This tablet, in front of which the children pray every day 
for their deceased mother, was not so carefully cut or so 
tastefully painted as the tablets which some immigrants 
brought from the homeland. The careless technique used 
in making ancestor tablets in Brazil shows the beginning 
disintegration of this significant trait of the Japanese cul- 
ture. 

The butsudan is to be found also in Japanese families 
who have adopted the Catholic faith. But in these cases 
it usually is a result of religious syncretism wherein Cath- 
olic and Buddhist cultural elements have fused. In some 
rural houses of Registro and Jepuvura there were instead 
of the ancestor tablets photographs of the deceased mem- 
bers of the family together with the statue of Christ, im- 
ages of saints, candles, and flowers. 

Japanese furniture has almost entirely disappeared. In 
the houses visited, there sometimes appeared less furni- 
ture than in Brazilian houses of the same economic status, 
but it was always of the same type. Usually there is only 
one room, used for both taking meals and receiving visi- 
tors. In only one house was there to be noted a Japanese 
quilt (futon), which was on the floor near several beds of 
a standardized Occidental type. In the almost inaccessible 
village of Peroupava the Japanese use such beds, but ev- 
erywhere and at any hour of the day we found them as 
they were left in the morning. It seems that the immi- 
grants took over the artifact but not the corresponding 
behavior pattern. 

Almost all the Japanese families keep the wooden bath- 
tub (furo), which sometimes stands in the open air, some- 
times in a special room inside or outside the house. 
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Economic conditions. Most of the Japanese immi- 
grants of the Ribeira Valley arrived with little or no capi- 
tal. At the present time the average economic level is con- 
siderably above that of Brazilian rural people of the same 
region. A few have become well to do or even wealthy. 
Almost all became landowners soon after their arrival, 
but the planted areas are comparatively small. The largest 
Japanese farm in the valley has 720 acres, of which only 
133 are under cultivation. 

The main agricultural products are China tea, silk co- 
coons, rice, coffee, and bananas. At the present time the 
raising of silkworms and tea cultivation occupy the first 
places among agricultural activities. There are three 
yields of cocoons annually, while only one can be obtained 
in Japan. Rice is sown and not transplanted as in Japan. 
Several tools and machines used in rice farming were 
taken over and accepted by the Brazilians. Rice is sown 
by a special machine and reaped with a sickle (kama), 
both unknown in other parts of Brazil. The Japanese in- 
troduced also a wooden trestle for rice threshing and a 
kind of ventilator for separating grain from chaff. 

Tea of the China type is cultivated on small plantations 
by day laborers who are, with few exceptions, Brazilian 
caboclos. The whole technique of preparing the tea for 
marketing was transplanted from Japan with special ma- 
chines, and agricultural specialists came to supervise and 
counsel most of the twenty-three tea factories of the val- 
ley which are all owned, with one exception, by Japanese. 

Some kinds of cereals and vegetables grown in Brazil 
were adopted by the immigrants of the Ribeira Valley. 
Black beans, maize, manioc, tobacco, and sugar cane are 
cultivated. Distilling of cachaca, the Brazilian rum, made 
from cane which grows easily and to an enormous size, is 
very common among Japanese. The technical equipment 
of the distilleries in all details follows Brazilian patterns. 
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The most common domestic animals are horses, hogs, 
and chickens. Japanese peasants on horseback, certainly 
a rare sight in rural Japan, are to be seen everywhere in 
the Ribeira Valley. The immigrants adopted this cultural 
trait of rural Brazil with all its accessories. Almost all 
Japanese of the Ribeira region have small wagons with 
two or four wheels drawn by one or two horses. The two- 
wheeled wagon is exactly like the most common Brazilian 
wagon, while the other type with four wheels was im- 
ported from the southern state of Santa Catarina, where it 
was first used by German immigrants. At present there are 
186 wagons of this type in Registro, and almost all of them 
were made by Japanese wheelwrights. 

Despite the bad roads prevailing in this region and even 
in the town of Registro, bicycles are used to a greater de- 
gree than elsewhere in rural Brazil. Besides one or two 
traders who have automobiles, only six Japanese are own- 
ers of trucks. The wealthiest tea farmer of Registro uses 
a bicycle to go to town. The scarcity of motorcars is due 
primarily to the fact that their acquisition and use are 
very expensive in Brazil. 

Japanese educated in the homeland are not able to work 
out the easiest arithmetical problem without the soroban, 
the Japanese calculating machine. Japanese of the first or 
second generation who frequented Brazilian schools no 
longer know how to utilize this popular instrument, 
which is to be found in many immigrant houses of the Ri- 
beira Valley. 

Registro has twenty-five stores, twenty-one of which are 
owned by Japanese who were formerly, with few excep- 
tions, small farmers. Cooperative societies, which to a 
great extent control agricultural activities in Japan, failed 
in the Ribeira Valley. There is one in Registro which on 
account of the lack of capital did not develop. The Japa- 
nese of Jepuvura changed their cooperative society into a 
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trading company. A similar organization of Sete Barras 
became bankrupt and was disbanded. To all questions 
concerning cooperative activities, the colonists answered 
that there was little or no advantage in being members of 
such organizations. Some said that the profits of outsiders 
were much higher. 

Food. ‘The most important dish in the Japanese homes 
of the Ribeira Valley is rice. However, in native Brazil- 
ian homes as well there is no meal without rice. Most 
Japanese still prepare rice as in the homeland, without 
salt or fat. Also other forms of rice preparing were con- 
served. Rice flour and water are cooked together, making 
a sticky mush. When cold it is cut in slices, fried, and 
served with sugar and shoyu. Japanese rice (mott) is im- 
ported from the homeland, but used only to prepare cakes. 
Besides several kinds of Oriental beans used generally 
to make cakes and biscuits, the immigrants’ consumption 
of black beans, one of the Brazilian national dishes, is 
already considerable. Shoyu, the Japanese sauce, is still 
very popular and is now being made in Sao Paulo. 

Family organization. It seems that the sex ratio has 
been almost normal during the early period of Japanese 
settlement in the Ribeira Valley. There are no evidences 
of prostitution or concubinage. The number of intermar- 
riages is very small. In Registro, which is the most ur- 
banized center in the valley, there have been only four 
marriages between Japanese men and Brazilian women 
since the beginning of colonization. Japanese parents are 
strongly opposed to such unions especially when they are 
desired by their daughters. 

The chief reason for this small number of mixed mar- 
riages is that rural people of this region occupy a much 
lower status than the average Japanese colonist. There 
are at least twice as many Brazilian caboclos as Japanese 
immigrants in this part of the Ribeira Valley. Where con- 
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tacts are frequent, the illiterate and barefooted caboclos 
are generally day laborers in the fields, on the docks, and 
in the factories. Therefore, when intermarriage occurs, it 
is an indication of loss of social status for the Japanese 
immigrant or his Brazilian-born children. Even in Reg- 
istro the middle class, with few exceptions, is composed of 
Japanese traders and clerks. The scarcity of marriageable 
Brazilian people of the same economic and educational 
level results in the development of endogamous patterns 
which are accepted by the Brazilian-born generation. The 
only objection to mixed marriages expressed by the Japa- 
nese is that Brazilian rural people are of a lower economic 
and educational level. 

The waning influence of the patriarchal system of fam- 
ily organization allows more freedom in the selection of 
marriage mates. A Japanese mother in Registro who tried 
to force her reluctant daughter to marry against her will 
met not only with the overt rebellion of her own child but 
also with the hostile attitudes of the neighbors. A dispute 
broke out on the marriage day, and the ceremony did not 
take place. Public opinion in the immigrant community 
is opposed to these forced unions, and the Catholic church 
insists upon the children’s right to select their mates 
freely. However, in Registro the selection of a husband 
seldom produces conflict between the Japanese girls and 
their parents, the former of whom ordinarily obey their 
parents without question. The institution of the nakaudo 
(matchmaking) is conserved in this region. The wedding 
ceremonies are much simpler than in Japan. The ban- 
quet takes place only on the wedding day itself, and the 
visits to the houses of friends and relatives have been dis- 
continued. 

In 1938 the Japanese schools were closed, and all com- 
munity organization dissolved or conformed to Brazilian 
laws. Later the symptoms of community disorganization 
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increased steadily. Children formerly obliged to attend 
the Brazilian and Japanese schools, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, became quite satisfied when 
this burden of school work was lessened. The use of the 
Portuguese language became more and more common. 
In Registro children are seldom heard speaking Japanese. 
School teachers stimulate the use of the Portuguese idiom, 
and, according to the director of the Registro Primary 
School, any pupil who accidentally uses a Japanese word 
or expression is immediately reported to the teachers by 
his schoolmates. Even in the rural zones it was noticed 
everywhere that children and adolescents spoke Portu- 
guese without accent, while the use of the Portuguese 
language on the part of their parents was generally poor. 
Thus, family conversations are often carried on in two 
idioms: the parents speak Japanese and the children an- 
swer in Portuguese. Sometimes parents do not understand 
their children’s conversation, and the latter prefer Por- 
tuguese in order to conceal the fact that they are speak- 
ing of certain subjects quite different from the old-world 
culture represented by the foreign-born generation. Ac- 
cording to the Catholic vicar, some parents complain of 
the social distance which has developed between their 
children and themselves. Punishment is rare in these fam- 
ilies, and the only sanction used by the parents is an ap- 
peal to the youth not to shame their families and the 
homeland. However, in some cases these appeals are dis- 
regarded. 

Community organization. ‘The Japanese settlement in 
the Ribeira Valley was carried on in an organized way. 
The Kaigai Company bought the land and sold it to im- 
migrants who had been carefully selected in the home- 
land. The same company established its own administra- 
tion in order to soften the initial impact of new conditions 
and to avoid economic failures and disintegrative effects 
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upon personality. The colony was divided into districts 
and subdivisions which remained under the control of 
local authorities. Associations of young men (seinendan) 
and young women (shojokat) were organized and allotted 
special houses for meetings. The members of seinendan 
assisted with the field work of colonists who were sick, 
helped the physician to distribute medicines and prevent 
epidemics, organized festivals and receptions. The young 
women learned sewing and cooking. Both groups had 
their meetings on Sundays. 

Though there were a considerable number of public 
schools, the colony also maintained Japanese schools. As- 
sociations of young people and schools with Japanese 
teachers were, no doubt, primarily responsible for main- 
taining the traditional moral order and national feelings. 
In addition to these institutions there were several forrns 
of mutual economic assistance (kumz) whose efficiency 
was somewhat limited. 

The private administrators of the colony, together with 
the Japanese consul, exercised great moral influence over 
the Japanese settlers. The mere threat of exposure has 
been sufficient to avoid trouble between the Japanese and 
the Brazilians. The chief sanction applied to lawbreakers 
was deportation to the homeland. From the beginning of 
colonization to the present time, criminal behavior among 
the settlers of the Ribeira Valley has been almost non- 
existent. 

With the extensive transformation of the assimilation 
policy of the Brazilian government in 1938, all institu- 
tions mentioned above could no longer function. How- 
ever, accommodations on the economic and moral levels 
had already been made without serious personal crises, 
so that the disintegration of these institutions seems to 
have had no disastrous consequences for the settlers; 
moreover, it must be noted that immigration to the Ri- 
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beira Valley had ceased some years previous to the change 
of the government’s assimilation policy. Thus the equi- 
librium already established was hardly disturbed. 

The legal measures of the Brazilian authorities were 
reinforced by the control exercised over the immigrant 
press, which previous to 1938 had enjoyed almost com- 
plete freedom. After this date the government established 
restrictions which were gradually increased until the pub- 
lication of any periodical in a foreign language was pro- 
hibited. 

Religion. It has already been mentioned that the 
Japanese immigrants, before leaving their homeland, 
promised to give up their own forms of public worship. 
For this reason, no Shinto shrines or Buddhist temples are 
to be found in the whole Ribeira Valley. Only a few 
houses still have tokonoma and butsudan. Religious sym- 
bols such as charms, picture scrolls, or statues of Shinto or 
Buddhist deities are rare. To a greater degree, however, 
Oriental influences still exist in the cemetery of Registro. 
Ancestor worship demands special funeral ceremonies, 
and the only function of the Buddhist priest is to conduct 
these ceremonies. 

Japanese who have been baptized have received a 
Christian name of Portuguese origin in addition to the 
Japanese name. Many Brazilian-born children of Japa- 
nese Catholics no longer receive Japanese first names. 

In Katsura all the inhabitants are Catholics, and only 
among the older people may one still find, as an informant 
expressed it, “a little Buddhism.” In the house of a sixty- 
year-old colonist in this village a butsudan was seen hang- 
ing on the wall of the bedroom. It was a shelf on which 
were a statue of the Virgin and two ancestor tablets. On 
the wall was a crucifix with a rosary and nine images of 
Saints. 

Most Japanese work on Sundays and Christian holi- 
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days, only a few Japanese holidays—New Year’s Day and 
the Emperor’s birthday—being observed. 

Recreational activities. Children of immigrants have 
taken over all the games which are common among Bra- 
zilian children. However, there is one Japanese game 
(kaice or kaicem) which is now played by all Brazilians 
as well as the Japanese. Go, the well-known Japanese 
game, is played also in Registro. However, soccer, Bra- 
zil’s national sport, has not been adopted by the Japanese 
immigrants and their descendants. The Brazilian-born 
generation still prefers baseball, which, carried to Brazil 
together with all its technical terms, was originally taken 
by the Japanese from the United States. Since baseball is 
played only by Japanese, it has tended to isolate them. On 
the other hand, soccer, which has been largely accepted 
by the other ethnic minorities, brings these in frequent 
contact with Brazilian teams and stimulates, to a consid- 
erable extent, assimilation. 

Language. Newspapers, magazines, and books, print- 
ed in the homeland or in Brazil, have contributed to the 
preservation of the Japanese language in the Ribeira Val- 
ley. It seems that there is no illiteracy among the immi- 
grants, and even the poorest family possesses a small shelf 
with a few magazines and books. 

The elder Japanese-born generation speaks little or no 
Portuguese, and the younger people who grew up in Ja- 
pan have serious phonetic and grammatical difficulties, 
even after having been in Brazil for many years. The 
twenty- to thirty-year-old group, the majority of whom 
were born in Brazil, does not differ in this respect from 
the Brazilians. They were frequently observed speaking 
Portuguese with one another. The use of the Portuguese 
language among children has already been mentioned. 
However, linguistic differences between the generations 
are not the same in the whole region. 
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@ The use of statistics for purposes of propaganda is 
widespread. Figures are used to prove anything from the 
most popular brand of cigarettes to the best form of patri- 
otism. Such statements as “figures do not lie” and “statis- 
tics can be used to prove anything” indicate a flexibility 
in the use of statistics which enables the skillful propa- 
gandist to make white appear black or vice versa. Many 
a doubting Thomas has been pulled into line by the simple 
assertion, “The figures speak for themselves.””’ However, 
the inferences to be drawn from the figures have been 
subtly suggested by the propagandist, and fallacies often 
can be detected only by careful analysis. The unsuspecting 
person can thus be easily overwhelmed by a barrage of 
figures when he lacks the critical weapons to make a sta- 
tistical counterattack. 

Social scientists are not always above criticism in their 
use of statistical data. The uncritical use of figures to im- 
press on the public the seriousness of its problems is a 
common practice which often tends to mislead, if not to 
deceive, the public. The desire to make a problem “ob- 
vious” and an argument convincing frequently leads, per- 
haps unintentionally, to the acceptance of statistics which 
support the viewpoint of the writer or make his analysis 
impressive. “Sticking to the facts’ means hard work and 
patient research. Writers find it much more convenient to 
use the evidence submitted by other scholars who, pre- 
sumably, have checked the facts. Figures may thus be 
used, with the sanction of numerous scholars, without a 
critical analysis of how the figures were compiled or the 
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theoretical assumptions upon which they are based. Inas- 
much as the reader is not, as a rule, in a position to evalu- 
ate the methodology of the social sciences, the responsi- 
bility rests on the social scientist to examine his data and 
his assumptions thoroughly. A little more realism and 
caution in the use of statistical material would go a long 
way toward removing some of our social science literature 
from the realm of propaganda and wishful thinking. 

Textbooks in the field of social problems are particu- 
larly subject to the above criticisms. Figures are freely 
quoted to stress the magnitude of given problems. Mone- 
tary standards of measurement are frequently used to in- 
form the pecuniary-minded reader of the financial losses 
to the nation of its social maladjustments, wastes, and in- 
efficiency. Students, as a rule, have little comprehension 
of the problems involved in using a monetary standard of 
measurement and are therefore susceptible to the sugges- 
tions of the writer. In formulating the student’s concep- 
tion of social problems, much depends, therefore, upon 
the care with which financial statistics are presented. 

A comparison of a number of texts which submit esti- 
mates of the costs of particular social problems shows con- 
siderable variation in the degrees of regard or disregard 
for the problems involved in determining such costs and 
offers prima facie evidence of the confusion which may 
arise when social problems are reduced to a dollar-and- 
cents basis.’ Categories are not clearly defined; distinc- 
tions between real and hypothetical costs are not always 
made clear; private and public losses are added together 
to swell the total “social costs” to the nation; and little, if 
any, consideration is given to fluctuating market values 

1H. E. Barnes, Society in Transition, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939; J. M. Gillette 
and J. M. Reinhardt, Current Social Problems, American Book Co., 1937; J. L. 
Gillin, C. G. Dittmer, and R. J. Colbert, Social Problems, The Century Co., 1932; 
C. M. Rosenquist, Social Problems, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940; P. W. Paustian and 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Problems of Modern Society, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938; 
H. A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
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and business cycles which, in time, invalidate any esti- 
mates not readjusted to changes in the value of money. Es- 
timates on the costs of crime and health will serve to illus- 
trate the difficulties confronting a student consulting 
different texts in the hope of finding reliable objective 
data on the costs of a given problem. 

Estimates on the annual cost of crime vary from | to 18 
billion dollars.* There is no agreement as to what items 
should be included in the estimates or what the actual or 
hypothetical costs are. One text considers estimates of 10 
billion dollars as “extravagant” because they include 
“many nebulous and mythical costs” ;* another concludes 
that 15 billion dollars is “quite possibly an underesti- 
mate” ;* while a third concludes that the cost is probably 
somewhere between 10 and 18 billion dollars.® This allows 
plenty of latitude to discuss “the gigantic annual crime 
bill.” 

The large element of guesswork in these figures is 
readily apparent. The estimates, as Professor Sutherland 
points out, are based mainly upon unwarranted assump- 
tions. ““They start with the question, ‘How much would be 
saved if no crimes were committed and no precautions had 
to be taken against future crimes?’ ”® How much, for ex- 
ample, would the nation save if there were no gambling? 
The assumed answer is 6 billion dollars. However, inas- 
much as this sum represents a transfer of private funds 
from one person to another, by more or less mutual con- 
sent, what one person loses, another gains; and the nation 
has lost nothing directly except the cost of enforcing the 
laws against gambling. Likewise, racketeering, robberies, 
thefts, embezzlements, forgeries, commercial frauds, or- 

2 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, of. cit., p. 236. 

8 Paustian and Oppenheimer, of. cit., p. 126. 

4 Rosenquist, of. cit., p. 470. 


5 Barnes, of. cit., p. 188. — ‘ 
6 E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Lippincott, 1939, p. 26. 
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ganized extortions, et cetera, which constitute a large pro- 
portion of the total costs of crime, represent primarily 
losses to private citizens except insofar as the government 
itself has been robbed and defrauded or has made expen- 
ditures for law enforcement. When a bank is robbed, the 
bankers suffer a loss which is not shared directly by the 
community as a whole. The main difference as far as the 
community is concerned, except insofar as essential serv- 
ices are impaired, is that the robbers are spending money 
which otherwise would have been spent by bankers. If 
the robbers burn down the bank building and destroy 
other property in the course of their activities, the com- 
munity as well as the private owners suffers an economic 
loss in the sense that useful wealth has been destroyed. In 
the illegal transfer of wealth, its use in the community 
continues; by destruction, however, its use ceases. The 
failure to differentiate properly between the categories of 
private and community losses ends in confusion when 
these different classes of costs are added together in the 
estimates for the nation. 

In computing the costs of law enforcement, a distinction 
must also be made between civil and criminal cases. 
Courts and police forces must be maintained, whether we 
have much or little crime, because precaution is always 
necessary and these agencies perform many civil functions 
not directly related to crime. Penal institutions could not 
be dispensed with even if there were only a few criminals. 
How much the nation could save annually in the costs of 
its courts, police, and penal and correctional institutions 
if there were no crime is uncertain because there is no way 
of knowing how much protection is necessary as a precau- 
tionary measure or what share of the costs should be at- 
tributed specifically to the commission of crime. 

The indirect costs of crime are still more difficult to 
determine because they involve a hypothetical question as 
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to what the criminal class would add to the national in- 
come if it engaged in productive labor. This is petty 
much like an inquiry into what differences in our national 
history would have resulted if Washington instead of 
Cornwallis had surrendered at Yorktown. There can be 
only hypothetical answers to hypothetical questions. An 
aggregate figure on the cost of crime compiled out of such 
data can have little, if any, accuracy. The National Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Observance, which at- 
tempted the first comprehensive study of the cost of crime, 
concludes: 


We are of the opinion that no such aggregate figure can be worked 
out with even approximate accuracy and are unwilling to indulge in 
vague estimates which could, at best, be no more than guesses.* 


If it is, however, considered valid to add the imputed 
value of the productive labor of the criminal class to the 
total cost of crime, it becomes necessary, in the interests of 
accuracy, to deduct the cost of eliminating crime before 
any estimate of the net addition to the national income can 
be made. The cost of eliminating crime and of rehabilitat- 
ing the criminal class would be enormous. Inasmuch as no 
data exist to form actual estimates on either proposition, it 
would be just as valid, hypothetically, to assume that the 
costs of eliminating crime would exceed any probable 
gains in the national income as vice versa. 

The lack of a strictly objective approach in dealing 
with the cost of crime is apparent in some of the texts un- 
der consideration. The difficulties involved in making re- 
liable estimates are ignored or minimized, and estimates 
of doubtful value are accepted for purposes of hypotheti- 
cal discussions in order to impress the student with the 
magnitude of the problem. Costs of crime are referred to 
in superlative terms as “enormous,” “gigantic,” “terrify- 


T Report on the Cost of Crime, No. 12, 1931, p. 11. 
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ing,” and “appalling.” What is “appalling” depends on 
both the estimate considered valid and what appalls a 
given person. Obviously one billion dollars is not so ap- 
palling as 18 billion dollars. 

Such phraseology represents an evaluation which is 
highly suggestive and has good propaganda value. To sug- 
gest on “competent” authority that crime and rackets cost 
the nation 18 billion dollars annually is not only impres- 
sive—it is startling. It has news value and is a concise esti- 
mate of the problem which the reader can easily remem- 
ber. Such a figure, if true, is a revelation and a challenge. 
To allow criminals, for example, to get away with ap- 
proximately twice as much annually as the value produced 
by the entire farm population should arouse every honest 
citizen to action. Instructors may also find the average 
student more interested in a vivid portrayal of the evils 
of society than in a matter-of-fact analysis of the fallacies 
in criminal statistics. This makes the course interesting, 
but it does not make it scientific. 

Estimates on the annual costs of sickness show a varia- 
tion from 3% to 10% billion dollars. This variation is 
due to a difference of opinion as to whether the indirect 
costs of sickness constitute valid data to be included in 
the estimates. One text concludes that the indirect costs 
attributed to the loss of wages and preventable deaths can- 
not be reliably calculated and should not, therefore, be 
included in the nation’s health bill,* whereas other texts 
take the opposite view and include the indirect costs.° 

A decision as to which of these views is scientifically 
valid cannot be expected from the beginning student. It 
involves an examination of the statistical procedure used 
in calculating the economic value of health and the cost 


8 Gillette and Reinhardt, of. cit., p. 334. 
9 Barnes, op. cit., p. 436; Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, of. cit., pp. 387, 392; 
Phelps, of. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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of preventable deaths. The studies originally made by 
Dublin are generally used in this connection.’® By a num- 
ber of hypothetical calculations based on assumptions 
which events have later proved to be untenable, Dublin 
concluded that the net economic value of a man at the age 
of 18 is $29,000, and the corresponding value of a woman 
is half of that sum. From this he calculated the losses due 
to preventable deaths and the value of the nation’s health. 
Dublin thus formulated a financial index of health and 
concluded that “the total vital assets” of the nation are 
over 1,500 billion dollars, whereas its material assets in 
1922 were only 321 billion dollars, a ratio of approxi- 
mately 5:1. 

In several texts, Dublin’s figures, which are purely 
hypothetical, are submitted as factual evidence without 
regard to the validity of his original assumptions or with- 
out considering the effect of the depression and changes 
in the value of money upon his calculations. With fifteen 
million unemployed laborers on the streets during the 
dark days of the depression and over twenty-one million 
persons still dependent on government assistance in 1936, 
after considerable recovery of business, it is an error of 
the first magnitude to assume that the average man’s net 
worth remained on the level of the boom period of the 
late twenties. Presumably, if we use a monetary measure, 
his value tumbled in the crash of 1929, just as the value 
of securities, real estate, or commodities. 

Furthermore, to assume at a given time that the vital 
assets of the nation can have five times as much value as its 
material assets is a confusion of terms. In the terminology 
of the market, when a corporation fixes its capitalization 
at a figure above the value of its real assets, it is accused of 
“watering its stock.’’ One of the old problems in dealing 


101. I. Dublin, Health and Wealth, 1928, Chap. I. 
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with railroads and public utilities has been to “squeeze the 
water out of their stock” until their capitalization repre- 
sents their real value. Similarly, if. the capitalization of 
the nation’s health is made to conform to real values, we 
should “squeeze” 1,179 billion dollars out of Dublin’s 
original figures without allowing for the decline of val- 
ues after 1929. 

Stated in other terms, Dublin’s contention was that the 
nation’s wealth could be increased five times if the poten- 
tial energies of its people were fully utilized. As long as 
this is conceived in terms of goods, there may be some 
justification for the argument. Waste of the nation’s vital 
energies is obvious enough, although the degree of effi- 
ciency expected in Dublin’s figures may be properly ques- 
tioned. However, as soon as the proposition is transferred 
to a monetary basis, the validity of his ratios is destroyed. 
Only by a process of statistical jugglery can the conclusion 
be made that five times as many goods offered on the mar- 
ket, where values are determined, would have five times 
as much value. Other things being equal, the same dollar 
would merely buy five times as many goods and the hypo- 
thetical value of the average man would be reduced five 
times. 

The addition of 8 billion dollars to the nation’s health 
bill by such a method of calculating the indirect costs of 
illness and preventable deaths gives us an impressive total. 
It departs from strictly objective procedure, however, 
and introduces a number of assumptions which must be 
explained and interpreted. In the end, the acceptance or 
rejection of the figures becomes a matter of personal opin- 
ion in which the suggestions of an instructor and the sug- 
gestibility of the student may be deciding factors. 

In view of the hypothetical character of the suggested 
costs of various social problems, another difficulty occurs 
when the figures are totaled and checked against the na- 
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tional income. The following estimates taken from a 
single text serve to illustrate the difficulty. 


Ee ee rT 6.0 (billion dollars) 
“Sin” (chiefly drink, tobacco, commer- 

cialized recreation, and vice) ??.......... 13.5-40.0 4 
Luxuries (mostly wasteful consump- 

A nde . ea 22.7 - 7” 
Preventable disease, accidents, 

8 ER oe Pees 5.0-15.0 4 ” 
IE TR 3.6 . 
Tener 12.0-18.0 <a ” 
Se RSE Ss 5 a ee 2.7 7 

Seibel cihstic atatinnathipedinatiaial 65.5-108.0 i . 


Estimates of the losses of farm products due to insects, 
rodents, and weeds; the loss and waste of forest, minerals, 
and soil resources; losses due to the destruction of prop- 
erty by floods, fires, and other national catastrophes; the 
costs of strikes, unemployment, relief; and, in general, the 
maintenance of the socially inadequate classes should be 
added to get a more complete aggregate of the nation’s 
annual losses.** By the same methods of calculation these 
items would probably add 10 to 20 billion dollars to the 
above totals. 


11 Barnes, op. cit., pp. 74, 94, 95, 97, 188, 436. 
12 Figures are taken from L. F. Bower, Economic Waste of Sin, whose estimate 
of $13,568,588,743 was raised to 40 billion dollars by H. L. Mencken. 


13 Gillette, Dittmer, and Colbert, of. cit., pp. 50, 52, 55, 57, 66, 71, 214, 302, 
$51, list the following annual losses: weeds, $600,000,000-$800,000,000; insects, 
$2,000,000,000; rodents, $500,000,000; ticks, $200,000,000; floods, $400,000,000; 
waste of natural gas, $1,500,000,000; relief, $1,954,000,000; defectives, $3,000,- 
000,000. Data on other losses are not available. These figures are subject to the 
criticisms given above. The loss, for example, due to insects is based upon the 
assumption that if there had been no insects, other things being equal, farmers 
would have gained two billion dollars. Taking the figures at their face value, the 
inference might be drawn that the farmers’ financial troubles could be solved, in 
the main, by the elimination of pests and insects. When due allowance is made, 
however, for the costs of eliminating insects, of harvesting, storing, and marketing 
the additional crops, and for the decline of prices due to a large additional supply 
of goods in markets already glutted by surpluses, it is doubtful if farmers would 
have gained much by the change, if they had to assume the costs involved. To 
regard such estimates as constant while farm prices are fluctuating is a dangerous 
fallacy. The farmers’ gross income from farm crops in 1932 was only $2,290,- 
000,000. To assume that insects destroyed approximately the equivalent of the crops 
sold on the market is a reductio ad absurdum. 
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The attempt to catalogue losses and waste involves the 
initial difficulty of defining the specific classes of costs to 
be added in the aggregate. Good statistical procedure re- 
quires the use of quantitative units capable of exact meas- 
urement or enumeration. The categories of costs used 
above are ambiguous, qualitative, and only vaguely indic- 
ative of the thing to be measured. By what standard, for 
example, is the use of tobacco to be regarded as “sin” or 
the purchase of the latest design of an automobile a waste- 
ful superluxury?** Unless we accept some absolute Puri- 
tanical standard of consumption, such a classification of 
wastes is untenable. Automobiles, which were a luxury in 
the horse-and-buggy days, have become a necessity in the 
automotive age. The same automobile may be subjected 
to different uses, necessary or otherwise. Discarding last 
year’s model to secure the latest streamlined car does not 
imply the waste of useful goods. In fact, the used car mar- 
ket enables people of low incomes to purchase and utilize 
older models indefinitely. The transfer of goods between 
different classes of users may thus represent an actual gain 
to society by assuring their maximum use. Until such cate- 
gories as “sin” and wasteful consumption are, therefore, 
clearly defined, there can be no accurate basis of measure- 
ment. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of overlapping in the 
figures given above, but the text does not indicate the ex- 
tent of such overlapping, and the reader is at liberty to 
take the estimates at their face value. The figures are as- 
tonishing because they suggest the enormity of our wastes, 
which was, perhaps, the purpose of the author. A differ- 
ence of 42.5 billion dollars between the higher and lower 
estimates does not, however, inspire much confidence in 
the accuracy of the data. 


14 Barnes, op. cit., p. 94. 
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When these figures are compared with the total national 
income, which is quoted at $43,625,000,000,*° the prob- 
able error becomes more apparent. The logical inference 
which may be drawn from these comparisons is that the 
nation normally loses or wastes a sum far in excess of its 
income before there is allowance made for the normal ex- 
penditures for necessities, capital expansion, and capital 
replacements. A nation given to such extravagance when 
its income is low would probably become more wasteful 
when its income is high. Thus, “it is probably not going 
too far to hold that we spend a sum pretty close to half of 
our total national income each year on wasteful and need- 
less forms of consumption.”** This item should thus ex- 
ceed 40 billion dollars in 1941. If the losses due to gamb- 
ling, “sin,”’ crime, disease, war, relief, rackets, et cetera, 
remain fairly constant, the problem presented by these 
figures, in 1941 as in 1935, is how the nation can meet the 
normal requirements for its existence and development. 
If the estimated losses and waste quoted above are accu- 
rate, they are a terrible indictment of our national econ- 
omy; if they are not accurate, they are, at best, a reflection 
upon the statistical methods used in attempting to measure 
social problems by monetary standards.*‘ A more factual 
approach is necessary to avoid the confusion which is 
bound to arise when students attempt to find the total 
losses and waste which may be actually charged against 
the national income. 

15 Ibid., p. 902. 

16 Jbid., p. 94. 

17 An obvious discrepancy occurs when hypothetical losses are added as in the 
case of crime, whereas the probable gains in national income resulting from the 
control of crime cannot be included until they occur. In quoting figures on the na- 
tional income, we have factual data, and we must stick to the facts. To be consist- 
ent, the same procedure should be followed in presenting the costs of a given social 
problem. The nation’s income and expenditures cannot be made to balance when 
we deal with facts in one case and hypotheses in the other. This, however, lends 
itself to impressionistic treatment, enabling the author to make out an impressive 


case of extravagance when presenting the problems of wasteful consumption and 
an equally impressive case of poverty when presenting the data on incomes. 
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Illustrations need not be multiplied further. Several 
conclusions seem to be justified. 

1. Data on the costs of social maladjustments used in 
text books on social problems are, in the main, objection- 
able because they attempt the measurement of social prob- 
lems by a variable yardstick—the dollar. The difficulties 
of measuring variable problems by a variable standard 
are too largely ignored, and questionable data are used to 
emphasize the magnitude of given social problems. 

2. Much research is necessary before the costs of our 
major social problems can be confidently stated in items 
of dollars and cents. This is true, for the most part, of the 
direct costs, but it applies particularly to estimates of the 
indirect costs of social problems. 

3. In the interests of clarity in presenting such cost 
data as are now available, more attention should be given 
to the methods used in determining such costs. Discrepan- 
cies, inaccuracies, duplications, and assumptions in the 
figures need to be pointed out to avoid misconceptions as 
to the nature and importance of particular social prob- 
lems. This necessarily implies considerable diversion 
from the analysis of social problems to a consideration of 
the validity of the financial rating given them. 

4. In view of the difficulties involved in attempting 
to measure social problems by monetary standards, the 
elimination of cost data should be considered and atten- 
tion given to other methods of approach. The develop- 
ment of a valid frame of reference which will serve the 
beginner as a basis of interpretation seems preferable to 
a compilation of statistics and information which supply 
the student with a lot of opinions and impressions but 
leave him without a consistent basis for his analysis of 
social problems. 
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®@ Books on consumer cooperation deal with vital aspects 
of democracy. They point to ways of living whereby peo- 
ple can get ahead together instead of trying to get ahead 
of each other. They define a consumer economy of plenty 
instead of a competitive economy of inequalities and class 
consciousness. They argue that responsibility should be 
distributed instead of concentrated. They support the 
principle of free enterprise on its most democratic level. 
They urge that personal initiative and private ownership 
have opportunity to function widely and to the enrich- 
ment of the lives of all honest citizens. They reveal the 
religious principle of brotherhood of man at work. 

The books on cooperation have greatly increased in 
number in recent years, revealing increased public interest 
and multiplied cooperative activity. Although these books 
are quite uneven in merit, the problem of choosing a five- 
foot shelf of them is by no means easy. Those dealing with 
principles have a long life, for the well-known Rochdale 
principles have stood the test of a century. Those giving 
factual data become out of date quickly, for new develop- 
ments in cooperation are coming thick and fast.’ 

To each reference is appended a brief descriptive state- 
ment, giving an idea concerning contents. The total ex- 


1 The reference list herewith given is composed of books in English that are 
available at the present time. Some substantial English books are not included 
partly because they are difficult to obtain. Swedish and Finnish books are not 
named for similar reasons. No worth-while books on cooperation are coming out of 
France, Germany, Russia, Belgium, or other European countries, or out of Japan 
at present. The cooperative movement has not achieved enough momentum yet in 
Latin America or China or elsewhere to produce an extensive literature. 
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hibit is fairly representative of the different types of con- 
sumer cooperative enterprise and includes materials on 
retail cooperatives, wholesales, cooperative production, 
insurance, housing, health, campus, self-help, and so on. 

In an abbreviated exhibit it is necessary to leave un- 
mentioned important books which would be included in 
a complete list. Some are omitted because they are too 
highly specialized to appeal to many people. Others are 
omitted because they have not been revised and contain 
out-of-date materials.” 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AALTONEN, FRANK, Maynard Weavers, The Story of the United Co- 
operative Society of Maynard. Maynard, Massachusetts: United Co- 
operative Society, 1941, pp. 72. Historical account, 1906-1941; and 
description of modernized cooperative association founded and devel- 
oped by Finnish immigrants. 

ALANNE, V. S., Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation, seventh revised 
edition. Superior, Wisconsin: Cooperative Publishing Company, 
1941, pp. 107. Chapters include discussion group facts and questions 
on: origins, aims, types, practical applications, Rochdale principles, 
consumer-producer cooperation. 

ALANNE, V. S., Manual for Cooperative Directors, new edition. Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin: Cooperative Publishing Association, 1942. Qualifi- 
cations of board members, administrative work of the board, analysis 
of income-expense and assets-liabilities statements, functions of a 
board of directors of a wholesale. 

ARNOLD, Mary E., The Story of Tompkinsville. New York: The Co- 
operative League, 1941, pp. 101. An account of how ten miners under 
guidance from Miss Arnold built homes cooperatively at Reserve 
Mines, Cape Breton, preceded by a six months’ study group period ; 
diagnosis of houses and costs. 

BAKER, JAcos, Cooperative Enterprise. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1937, pp. 226. The cooperative impulse, cooperative organization, 
operating methods, why cooperatives fail, joint functioning with pri- 
vate enterprise and public enterprise. 


2 Although publishers are given, prices and prompt service may be secured also 
through The Cooperative League, 167 W. 12th Street, New York, or the Con- 
sumers’ Book Cooperative, 17 Coenties Slip, New York. 
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BAKKEN, Henry H., Cooperation to the Finnish. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Mimir, 1939, pp. 220. History of cooperation in Finland, the Elanto 
society, the Valio society, competition, coordination, cooperatives con- 
trol business cycles. 

Barnett, JAMeEs D., 4 More Cooperative Democracy, A Book for the 
General Reader. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1941, pp. 179. Many 
quotations woven together on competition versus cooperation, cooper- 
ation versus competition, consumers’ control over prducers, and ex- 
tension of democracy into economic life. 

Barou, N., Cooperative Insurance. London: King, 1936, pp. 391. Short- 
comings of popular insurance, mutual insurance, cooperative insur- 
ance, consumers’ cooperative, insurance societies, cooperative labor 
insurance societies, agricultural cooperative insurance, cooperative 
employees’ insurance societies, funds and their investment. 

Barou, N., Cooperative Banking. London: King, 1932, pp. 250. Need 
for credit facilities, savings, nature of cooperation, nature of coopera- 
tive banking, consumers’ cooperative banks, labor banks, agricultural 
cooperative banks, financing of cooperative societies, international 
problems. 

BERGENGREN, Roy F., Credit Union North America. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Raiffeisen House, 1940, pp. 390. History of credit unions, func- 
tions, organization, administration, accounting, achievements, present 
developments. 

BLANKERTZ, D. F., Marketing Cooperative. New York: Ronald Press, 
1940, pp. 488. A fine sample of recent books on cooperative market- 
ing in the world, types of farmers’ cooperative associations, principles 
of cooperative sales associations, policies regarding membership, fi- 
nance, sales, livestock, grain, dairy cooperative, relation to consumer 
cooperatives, credit unions, service cooperatives. 

Bow es, JosHua K., The People’s Business. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. Journalistic account of “the progress of consumer co- 
operatives in America.” Historical facts. Describes the work of the 
major types of cooperatives in the United States. 

Burvey, Orin E., The Consumers’ Cooperative as a Distributive A gen- 
cy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939, pp. 338. Prin- 
ciples, legal bases, cooperative retail and wholesale societies, personnel 
problems, membership, costs of operation, spurious cooperatives, gov- 
ernment and consumer cooperation. 

Carr-Saunpers, A. M., P. S. FLorence, and Ropert Peers, Consum- 
ers’ Cooperation in Great Britain, An Examination of the British Co- 
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operative Movement. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938, pp. 556. 
Historical backgrounds; structure, government, trading policy of re- 
tail societies; wholesale societies ; cooperative finance, cooperative in- 
surance, Cooperative Union, publications, guilds, education, demo- 
cratic control; efficiency, expansion, future. 

CuiLps, Marouis W., Sweden the Middle Way. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938, pp. 184. Achievements of cooperatives in 
Sweden, breaking an international monopoly, low-cost housing, co- 
operative farms in Denmark. 

Coavy, M. M., Masters of Their Own Destiny, The Story of the An- 
tigonish Movement of Adult Education through Economic Coopera- 
tion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939, pp. 170. The spread of 
adult education, mass meetings, development of consumers’ coopera- 
tives, cooperative marketing, credit unions, cooperation and religion. 

Cow LIne, Ex.is, Cooperatives in America, Their Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture. New York: Coward-McCann, 1938, pp. 206. Introduction by 
James P. Warbasse. Cooperatives an evolutionary growth, their 
strength and weakness, cooperative principles. 

DANIELS, JOHN, Cooperation an American Way. New York: Covici- 
Friede, pp. 399. American farmers lay foundations, consumers’ co- 
operation, current trends, town and city stores, expanding frontiers, 
integrating forces, future in America. 

Dicspy, MARGARET, Producers and Consumers, A Study in Cooperative 
Relations. London: King, 1938. Retail societies and the farmer, far- 
mer societies and the C.W.S., cooperation and the world market, in- 
ternational cooperative policy. 

Ex.uiott, Smney R., The English Cooperatives. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, pp. 212. Onward from Rochdale, the dynamic of 
dividend, business democracy at work, the wilderness of distribution, 
cooperation and the standard of living, a new voice in politics. 

FAILoR, CLARENCE W., Consumer Cooperatives and Their Workers. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1939, pp. 95. General qualifi- 
cations for cooperative workers, status of cooperative workers, man- 
agers, distributive and other positions in cooperatives. 

Fay, C. R., Cooperation at Home and Abroad, Volume II, 1908-1938. 
London: King, 1939, pp. 540. Review of cooperatives in Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, United States, Canada, Australia, India. 

Fow er, BertrAM B., The Lord Helps Those, How the People of Nova 
Scotia are Solving their Problems through Cooperation. New York: 
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Vanguard Press, 1938, pp. 188. A prophet with honor, homemade 
bankers, retailers of ethics, production for service, now and tomorrow. 

Fow er, Bertram B., Consumer Cooperation in America. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1936, pp. 305. Protection by cooperation, coopera- 
tion goes to town, education in practicality, cooperation in service, 
cooperation ethical and international. 

Gasier, W. K., Manager's Manual for Consumer Cooperative Food 
Stores. New York: Consumer Distribution Corporation, 1940. The 
manager’s job, selling, buying, personnel, accounting, cooperative ad- 
vertising, merchandise and store servicing. 

GALLAGHER, Patrick, Paddy the Cope. New York: Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, 1942, pp. 288. An autobiography of a poor Irish boy who be- 
came a leader in establishing a pioneer cooperative in Ireland. 

Gripe, CHARLES, Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1922, pp. 287. By a French economist. History of distributive 
cooperation, members, capital, profits, types, federations, causes of 
success or failure, production. 

Gyores, AxEL, Cooperation in Sweden. Manchester: Cooperative 
Union, 1937, pp. 197. Cooperative beginnings in Sweden, develop- 
ment, financial structure, control and management, national organi- 
zation, wholesale trading, fighting monopolies, cooperative education, 
cooperative insurance. 

Gorpon, LEetaAnp J., Economics for Consumers. New York: American 
Book Company, 1939, pp. 638. Consumer control of production, re- 
strictions on consumer control, making consumer control effective. 

HA tt, F., and W. P. WatTKins, Cooperation, A Survey of the History, 
Principles, and Organization of the Cooperative Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Manchester: Cooperative Union, 1937, pp. 408. 
The early cooperative movement, cooperative education, cooperative 
problems and policy, labor, producer and consumer. 

Hepserc, ANDERS, Swedish Consumers in Cooperation. Stockholm: 
Kooperativa Forbundet, 1937, pp. 95. Well illustrated. Cooperative 
movement in Sweden, administration, Kooperativa Forbundet (K. 
F.), its organization, wholesale activities, retail sales, educational 
work, Swedish cooperative insurance societies. 

Houston, Dorotnuy, Course of Study on Consumers’ Cooperation. St. 
Paul: State Department of Education, 1938, pp. 91. Ten units for 
course of study on consumers’ cooperation in outline form for use in 
senior high schools with problems, activities, suggestions for further 
study, and references. 
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Howe, Freperic C., Denmark the Cooperative Way. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1937, pp. 270. Cooperative movement in Den- 
mark, people’s high schools, marketing cooperatives, cooperatives and 
the trusts, an alternative to socialism. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., Consumers’ Cooperatives, Julia E. Johnsen, Com- 
piler. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937, pp. 297. Consumer 
cooperation in the United States and other countries. A dozen ex- 
cerpts on the affirmative side and a dozen on the negative side of con- 
sumer cooperation. 


Kacawa, Toyou1Kko, Brotherhood Economics. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936, pp. 207. Fallacy of materialistic economics, coopera- 
tives as brotherhood love in action, world peace built on brotherhood 
love. 

KA.LLEN, Horace M., The Decline and Rise of the Consumer, A Phi- 
losophy of Consumer Cooperation. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936, pp. 484. The producer’s world, perversion of capi- 
talism, economics of freedom, the consumer emerges, the organized 
consumer as employer, cooperative education, a consumer economy. 


Kercuer, L. C., V. W. Kesxer, and W. C. LELAND, Jr., Consumers’ 
Cooperatives in the North Central States. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941, pp. 431. The Finnish initiated movement, 
organization and membership problems, administrative problems, 
meeting monopolistic competition, case studies of CCW, Midland, 
Brule, Cloquet, Virginia, and other cooperatives. 

Kress, ANDREW J., editor, Introduction to the Cooperative Movement. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, pp. 370. Readings on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, producers’ cooperatives, farmers’ cooperatives, 
cooperative medicine, cooperative banking, cooperative insurance, in- 
ternational cooperative movement from persons such as: Bergengren, 
Bowen, Gide, Hull, Kagawa, Kallen, Myers, Neale, Sonnichsen, 
Warbasse. 

Kroporkin, P., Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1922, pp. 240. Mutual aid among animals, savages, barbari- 
ans, in medieval cities, among ourselves ; mutual aid as innate as spirit 
of conflict. 

OpHE, THoRSTEIN, Finland: A Nation of Cooperators. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 1931, pp. 151. Scope of cooperation in Finland, 
the “neutral” cooperatives, the “progressive” cooperatives, Elanto, 
credit unions, cooperative insurance. 
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Organization and Management of Consumers’ Cooperatives and Buying 
Clubs. Bulletin 665, U.S. Department of Labor, 1941, pp. 106. Sug- 
gestions for operating buying clubs and consumers’ cooperatives in- 
cluding model bylaws for each and for health and burial associations. 

Orne, ANDERS, Cooperative Ideals and Problems. Manchester: Cooper- 
ative Union, 1937, pp. 157. Cooperation and democracy, and compe- 
tition, and labor, and education, and the state. 

Power, R. A., The Cooperative Primer. Viroqua, Wisconsin: Power, 
1939, pp. 102. Sixteen topics, sets of facts, and questions for discussion 
clubs, covering history and types of cooperatives. 

PackEL, Isragt, The Law of the Organization and Operation of Co- 
operatives. Albany: Bender, 1940, pp. 307. Quotes over 600 legal 
cases giving the fine points of the law on formation of cooperatives, 
their management, financing them, distribution of benefits, relation 
to government. 

REDFERN, Percy, The New History of the CWS. London: Dent, 1938, 
pp. 624. Early years, unity and expansion, cooperation with the state, 
services to members, banking, insurance, production for wear and use, 
turning points, and key decisions. 

Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 1937. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1937. Methods and re- 
lationships of cooperative enterprise, cooperation at close range in 
Europe, meaning of cooperative enterprise to America. 

RicHARDSON, GERALD, ABC of Cooperatives, A Handbook for Consum- 
ers and Producers. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940, pp. 
263. Credit in cooperative style, own your own store, cooperative pro- 
ducers. Model bylaws for credit union, buying club, consumers’ co- 
operative society. 

SCHMIEDELER, EpGAR, Cooperation a Christian Mode of Industry. 
Ozone Park, New York: Catholic Literary Guild, 1941, pp. 218. 
Bread and butter banks, mutual help among farm folks, a mesh of 
cooperatives, factors behind the cooperative movement. 

TERESHTENKO, V. J., and Research Staff, Cooperative Education. New 
York: Federal Works Agency, Works Project Administration, 1941, 
pp. 363. A bibliographical review with annotations of literature on 
cooperative education, educational programs, informal education, co- 
operative recreation. 

Tucker, Donan S., The Evolution of People’s Banks. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1922, pp. 272. Schulze-Delitzsch, Luzatti. 
People’s banks in operation in many lands. 
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Turner, H. Haines, Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 330. The United Co- 
operative Society of Maynard, Massachusetts, cooperatives in the 
Lake Superior Region and CCW, factors affecting growth. 

Vooruis, Jerry, The Morale of Democracy. New York: Greystone 
Press, 1941, pp. 93. Introduction by W. J. Campbell and epilogue by 
J. P. Warbasse, twenty-five years of cooperatives, the cooperative 
promise, cooperation as democratic morale. 

WanrsassE, JAMES P., Cooperation as a Way of Peace. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1939, pp. 111. Cooperation as moral force, coopera- 
tion as natural law, international cooperation, forces working for co- 
operation, democracy an essential to peace. 

WarsassE, JAMES P., Cooperative Democracy, through Voluntary As- 
sociation of the People as Consumers. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936, pp. 285. The cooperative movement: its philosophy, methods, 
and accomplishments; its relation to state, art, and commerce. 

WarsassE, JAMES P., Cooperative Medicine, third edition. New York: 
Cooperative League, 1942, pp. 42. Cooperative medicine opposed to 
state medicine, nonpolitical, favors medical control of medical affairs. 
Bylaws for cooperative health associations. 

WarsassE, JAMES P., Problems of Cooperation. New York: The Co- 
operative League, 1942, pp. 212. About sixty types of mistakes that 
cooperatives may make are carefully described. Methods of avoidance 
are indicated. Widely useful for discussion groups. 

Wess, Sipney and Beatrice, The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1922, pp. 504. Critical exam- 
ination of retail and wholesale cooperatives, treatment of employees, 
effect of World War I, remediable defects, the future of cooperatives. 








THE WORLD VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY—III 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


® TIMOSHENKO is Russia’s miracle man. Somehow, 
for people who possess solidarity and spirit, critical times 
bring forth the man of the hour. In this instance, the need 
was for a military genius, and Russia found her Timo- 
shenko. And from what ranks did he rise? From a lowly 
peasant family, without education or privilege. After the 
Russian Revolution, Timoshenko began his story of 
achievement, became a master of military tactics—some 
of his education was secured in Germany—and under his 
able generalship Nazi blitzkrieg came to a halt. This is 
another case where the leadership of one man may alter 
the course of history. It is significant, moreover, that a 
poor peasant has thus risen to leadership in a nation of 
peasants. 


THE NORWEGIANS, as a free people opposing 
tyranny, stand as an example of courage and hope for all 
the United Nations. All peoples under the Nazi heel have 
suffered immeasurably from privation and oppression, 
physically and mentally, but no country has shown more 
dynamically the opposition between Nazi totalitarianism 
and the spirit of freedom. Norway, regarded as the most 
democratic monarchy before the war, has consistently car- 
ried on her policy of passive resistance to Nazi rule. The 
economic life of the country has been wrecked, but not 
the spirit of the people. Efforts to regiment the church and 
the educational system for Nazi purposes have thus far 
failed most dismally, but at the cost of martyrdom for 
those who remained steadfast in their devotion to the 
cause of Norway as a free democracy. The name of Quis- 
ling, Hitler’s henchman, has become a world-wide symbol 
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for treachery. After all, Quisling is but the dupe of the 
Gestapo working in Norway. Concentration camps and 
jails and prisons are sadly overcrowded with loyalists; the 
firing squads have their shameful record; but still the 
youth—except those who are caught and shot—continue 
their escape to join the fighting ranks in other lands. Nor- 
way’s large merchant marine also carries on the fight; 
some thirty thousand Norwegian sailors man hundreds of 
ships on the high seas. Norway’s government under King 
Haakon, seated pro tem in London, is actively in the war, 
and the people at home in Norway are “passively” in it. 
Thus Norway fights on. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE lingers on, but the war 
certainly has splintered it. The portion under Vichy con- 
trol may appear to be the larger, including, as it does, the 
following: the southeastern portion of France proper, 
which has not been occupied by Nazi forces, but is at 
least nominally under French-Vichy government; Cor- 
sica, which lies fairly near the mainland in the Mediter- 
ranean; in the continent to the south, Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia, and French West Africa, with the Atlantic 
seaboard badly cut up by Spanish-held Rio de Oro, Port- 
uguese Guinea, British-controlled Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
and Nigeria, which is a British protectorate; at the Aden 
end of the Red Sea is French Somaliland; in South 
America is French Guiana, and just to the north, the is- 
lands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, both now being de- 
militarized; and, finally, French Indo-China, now occu- 
pied by Japan. 

On the other side of the ledger are continental and in- 
sular areas under Free French government: French Equa- 
torial Africa is the largest unit, and next in size is Mada- 
gascar, now occupied by Great Britain; near by is Réun- 
ion Island; in the Mediterranean area is Syria; in India 
there are such provincial areas as Mahé, Karikal, Pondi- 
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chéry, Yanam, and Chandernagor; in the Pacific there 
are such islands as New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
the Marquesas and Society Islands; to round out the tally, 
just below Newfoundland are the two islands, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. Thus widely scattered in area, Free 
France is still in control of an empire over which the sun 
never sets, and in cooperation with the United Nations 
any of these possessions may prove invaluable in further- 
ing the war against the Axis powers. 


THE CHINESE have been excluded from naturali- 
zation in the United States since the famous case of Ah 
Yup in 1878, when it was ruled that a native of China 
could not qualify among aliens admissible to American 
citizenship. Now that Americans and Chinese have a com- 
mon cause in a war for freedom, the question has again 
risen as to whether or not discrimination of this kind 
should continue. After the war, immigration laws may 
receive reconsideration and amendment. Under the exist- 
ing quota system, if Chinese were to be admitted, about a 
hundred such aliens, carefully selected, could enter the 
United States as immigrants. A small number this, but it 
would remove the stigma of exclusion on racial grounds. 
Many Americans genuinely admire the Chinese people 
not only because of their stand against the Japanese, but 
because of their age-old cultural attainments and partic- 
ularly because of their program for democracy, and it is 
therefore not unlikely that there will in due course be 
sympathetic calls for naturalization of Chinese as well as 
other aliens. Conversely, it remains to be seen how these 
principles may affect emigration to China. Will Ameri- 
cans want to be acceptable for naturalization as Chinese 
citizens? 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR was not fought to its 


end; it was fought to an armistice, which became merely 
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another kind of war. International anarchy ran riot; im- 
perialistic wars were fought, but without declaration of 
war. Since 1933, Japan, Italy, and Germany have launched 
a new era of imperialism—the “have not” nations against 
the “haves.” But we are to win this second World War, 
and, even more significant, we are to win the peace. There 
are not a few who think it almost treasonable to give much 
thought to a program for peace now while the war is in 
progress. For them, the one and only cause at present is to 
win the war; let the peace take care of itself. This view 
is, unfortunately, shortsighted. It has taken a considerable 
period of time to get the United Nations, even the strong- 
est states among them, prepared for total war against to- 
talitarian enemies. Traditionally, it is easier to make war 
than it is to make peace. Simply in terms of time element, 
then, it becomes necessary to prepare people for the issues 
of peace before this greatest of all problems is thrust upon 
them. Current articles in leading magazines, as well as 
forums conducted over the air, indicate the grave need for 
education along this line. The provincialism of some of 
our prominent writers, lecturers, and professors is pa- 
thetic; some of them think and speak in terms of the last 
generation, which failed to win the peace. Can we not, for 
once, learn from past mistakes? The peace must not again 
become the plaything of politicians, industrialists, and 
financiers. If the peace is to be real, it will come from the 
hearts and minds of the people, and that is why the people 
must be educated for the revolutionary changes inevitable 
for a peaceful way of life. As rational human beings, we 
ought, therefore, to welcome all ideas for peaceful recon- 


struction. 








SOCIAL RESEARCH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting, 1941. Published as Volume X, Number 1, Re- 
search Studies of the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, 1942, 


The Pacific Sociological Society publishes annual proceedings. This 
year the publication includes papers presented at the spring session of the 
Northern Division, but the main papers published were presented at the 
annual meeting held at The University of Southern California, De- 
cember 29-30, 1941. The articles are classified under (1) social impli- 
cations of war, (2) theory and method of sociological research, and (3) 
sociological research findings. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. A Series of Scales for Evaluating the Dynamic 
Aspects of Handwriting. By THra Stein Leminson and JosePH ZuBIN. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1942, pp. xiii-+147. 


This is a detailed piece of research in which four components of hand- 
writing are examined in great detail. ‘The form component is connected 
with the integrative factor of personality; the vertical component, with 
the rational organization within personality; the horizontal, with the 
emotional-social sphere; and the depth component, with the “instinctual 
sphere.’ Considerably more research will be necessary before these con- 
nections between the components of handwriting and the traits of per- 
sonality can be satisfactorily established. 


THE HISTORY OF QUAKERISM. By Exsert Russert. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. xxv-+-586. 


This scholarly and interesting volume is by one of the more able and 
mature leaders in the Society, whose history it recounts. It fills a need 
among the many books dealing with the Society of Friends, for here in 
one modest volume the reader finds surveyed the whole history of this 
interesting little religious body. To the sociologist one value of the book 
is its emphasis on the social environment of the rise and course of the 
group. To the general reader the book will prove lively and interesting 
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without being flippant, clear without glossing over too many difficulties, 
and brief without being too brief for its purpose. This purpose is stated 
by the author in these words: “To provide primarily a history of the 
Quaker movement as a whole, treating it as a segment of modern church 
history, relating it to its historic roots and environment.” The work 
combines treatment by major periods and by topic in a way that helps 
the reader to see the main course of the movement studied. The obvious 
shortcomings of such a survey—brevity, balance between aspects studied, 
attention given to American as compared to English Friends—need no 
mention. Full documentation easily leads the scholarly reader to fuller 


works on the various problems encountered. DAVID E. HENLEY 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 


SURVEY OF RESEARCH ON CHILDREN’S RADIO LISTENING. By 
Herta Herzoc. New York: Office of Radio Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941, pp. xxx+84 (mimeographed). 


This summary and critical analysis made of the research literature on 
children and the radio, particularly listening interests and habits of chil- 
dren, covers such items as the intensity of listening, program preferences, 
gratification obtained from listening, effects of listening, and criteria of 
good programs. The bibliography shows the extent of studies in this 
field. While considerable progress has been made in studies of what chil- 
dren listen to or prefer, only incidental studies have been made of the 
effects of such listening. There are large gaps in the researches on chil- 
dren’s use of radio. What the radio can do has been largely neglected. 

M.H.N. 


RADIO RESEARCH, 1941. Edited by Paut F. Lazarreip and Frank N. STan- 
TON. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, pp. vi-+-333. 


Six studies of radio problems are presented—three dealing with radio 
programs and three with the social effects on listeners. The subjects cov- 
ered are: Foreign Language Broadcasts over Local American Stations, 
Popular Music Industry, Radio Symphony, Invitation to Music, Radio 
and the Press among Young People, and Radio Comes to the Farmer. 
Foreign language programs were found to have little danger from a po- 
litical point of view, except that the advertisements on these programs 
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have highly nationalistic implications. The radio has a considerable effect 
on music. Once a publisher decides to “plug” a song and succeeds in get- 
ting performers to select it and to broadcast it frequently, the unsuspect- 
ing man in the street simply falls in line and selects it as his favorite. 
Some have feared that the radio will eventually displace the newspaper. 
The special study of this subject reveals that, while young people turn to 
the radio more frequently for information on current affairs, the news- 
paper has not been eclipsed by it. The radio apparently introduces them 
to the news, but with maturation the newspaper increases in importance 
until the two sources are considered as about equally important. The 
radio seems to have a special effect on rural people. This is evidenced by 
the fact that radio owners stay up later evenings than nonowners do, 
they take more interest in national and international affairs, and they use 
the radio to get practical information and cultural education. However, 
the radio does not seem to be an important influence in changing the opin- 
ions of rural people. Well-adjusted young people seem to like farm life 
more as the result of the radio, for it provides entertainment which tends 
to overcome the effects of isolation, but the maladjusted people tend to 
like it less. To them radio programs are a constant source of unrest. 
M.H.N. 


THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA: An Introductory Study with 
Select Documents. By S. D. Crarx. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1942, pp. 483. 


This book was meant, not as an exhaustive study, but as a stimulus to 
further research in the social development of Canada. In the introduc- 
tion the author contends that Canadian social problems and frontier 
economic development are closely integrated. The former arise when 
new areas of economic activity create unfulfilled special demands on 
social organization. There is a lag between the establishment of social 
institutions and economic enterprise. Ihe major portion of the volume 
is devoted to documentary evidence of past major social problems asso- 
ciated with Canada’s development. These are grouped under social wel- 
fare, crime and the moral order, cultural organization and education, and 
the church; and they are related to the industries of fur trading, fishing, 
timber, mining, and railways and industrial-capitalist society. Many 
readers may wish for more discussion by the author. 

OLIVE MELINKOFF 








RACES AND CULTURE 


BRAZIL IN CAPITALS. By Vera Kesey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942, pp. xxiii+326, 32 pages of photographs. 


The author of Seven Keys to Brazil, which is a description of seven 
main regions of Brazil, in her latest book has concentrated on twenty- 
four capitals of Brazil. Twenty-one of these are official political capitals 
today. The description is based on materials obtained from many sources 
and on three years of life and travel in Brazil by the author. Rio de 
Janeiro naturally receives the largest amount of space. Other capitals that 
are given considerable attention are Salvador or Baia, capital of Baia; 
Belem, capital of Para; Sao Paulo, capital of the state of the same name; 
and Ouro Preto, historic capital of Minas Geraes. The treatment is such 
that it makes the book almost a guidebook to Brazil. The style is popular, 
and the photographs are picturesque. 


MY INDIA, MY AMERICA. By KrisHNALAL SHRmHARANI. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, pp. xii-+-647. 


Some of our readers are already acquainted with the author through 
his doctoral dissertation on War Without Violence (1939). He writes 
frankly, vigorously, and with insight concerning both India and the 
United States. He describes many of the foibles of life in the United 
States, and he does not hesitate to criticize untoward conditions in India. 
His viewpoint is universal; he claims that the things done in India and 
the United States are the same but the ways of doing them are different. 
For example, humor exists in all countries but is expressed differently : 
“American humor is broad, good-hearted and obvious; the British humor 
is subtle but sarcastic, and it stings; the Indian humor is far-fetched, 
personal, and bitter,” but it may reveal affection of one person for an- 
other. In America philosophy takes on a “sociologification”’ ; in India it is 
a product of the outdoors or of communion with nature and the universe. 
American life is subject to “interiorization.” Whereas the Hindu is a 
creature of a subtropical environment and the open sky, the American is 
“a neat, firm little bundle of outlooks characteristic of four walls of 
brick and mortar.” 

The author respects “Grand Old Mother India” and discusses the 
growth of feminism and romance under the term “Modern Mother 
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India.” He reviews approvingly the concept of Satyagraha or Gandhi's 
method of “non-violent direct action,” and finds that Nazi aggression is 
“a greater threat to humanity than British imperialism.” Definite word 
pictures are given of Indian leaders, such as Gandhi, Tagore, Nehru, 
Mrs. Naidu, Bose, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. The Mohammedan leader’s 
Pakistan plan, which involves the dismemberment of India into autono- 
mous national states, is not favored. India’s fourfold division into British, 
Indian Princes, Hindus, and Moslems is viewed realistically with the 
thought in mind that the Hindus and Moslems can work out their salva- 
tion together without the aid of the British or the native princes. Alto- 
gether the book despite its varied and miscellaneous nature reveals an 
underlying unity of philosophic outlook, largely Indian but showing 
modifications due to American contacts. E.S.B. 


ACCULTURATION AMONG THE JAPANESE OF KONA, HAWAII. 
By Joun F. Emsrez. Menasha, Wisconsin: American Anthropological 
Association, 1941, pp. 162. 


After reviewing in a detailed factual way the Kona social organiza- 
tion, the household life, birth and marriage customs, religion, and ties 
with Japan, the author concludes that the changes are those “from group 
cooperation to individual initiative, from Japanese peasant ways to those 
of the American pioneer and business tradition, from an emphasis on the 
sacred to an emphasis on the secular,” from seasonal festivals and ban- 
quets to movies and baseball games, from a cooperative economy to a 
competitive one. 


LATIN AMERICA. By Preston E. James. New York: The Odyssey Press, 
1942, pp. xviii-+908. 


Although the author is a professor of geography, this book is far more 
than an ordinary geography of Latin America. It is more than an eco- 
nomic geography. It deals with such themes as “the pattern of popula- 
tion” in each country. It analyzes the factors which have produced these 
patterns. It treats geography in terms of history and sociology. It de- 
scribes each major area of human settlement and shows in each case the 
individuality of the people, the relation of this individuality to the nat- 
ural resources, and also something of the interaction between people and 
land. All promoters of the Good Neighbor policy of the United States 
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toward Latin-American nations will find this volume of inestimable 
value in enabling them to keep their feet on the ground in a literal and 
practical sense. 

The book is comprehensive in more ways than one. It includes the 
South American countries (for example, seven chapters on Brazil), the 
Central American countries, the West Indies, and Mexico. The South 
American countries and Mexico are treated the most satisfactorily. A 
total of 144 maps is an invaluable aid. The 64 pages of photographs are 
well selected and add to the reader’s interest in the countries and peoples 
so represented. 

Great diversity in geography, extensive race mixture, wide class dis- 
tinctions, land routes not from one center of population to another but 
from interior to coast, four main centers of population expansion—these 
are a few of the important points that are developed. The expanding 
regions are the highlands of Costa Rica, the highlands of Antioquia in 
Colombia, middle Chile, and southern Brazil. This book is a veritable 
reference work in its field and a greatly needed accompaniment for books 
on political, economic, and social treatises on Latin America. 

E.S.B. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Sytvester A. Sieser and 
Franz H. Muewzier. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941, pp. xiv-+566. 


While this book is essentially cultural anthropology, it is intended as 
an introductory textbook to the study of sociology and economics. The 
topical outline in general covers culture circles, marriage and family, state 
and government, associations, property, technology and industry, and 
economic life. Following such a plan, there is a discussion on three dif- 
ferent bases—primitive, primary, and secondary. 

The primitive cultures are examined and illustrated by data concern- 
ing peoples geographically designated as central, southern, and northern. 
The primary cultures are given in terms of totemistic patrilinear hunts- 
men, agrarian matrilineal horticulture, and patriarchal nomadic animal 
breeders. Secondary cultures are described in three groups as free 
matriliny, totemism mother-right, and free patriarchy. While this scheme 
of organization may at first sight appear somewhat complex, it actually 
is easy for the reader to follow, and cultural comparison is aided thereby. 
The authors acknowledge their debt to the culture historical school for- 
merly prominent in Vienna. J-E.N. 
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WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. By Dores R. SHarrz. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. xiii-+-463. 


It is a superior piece of work that has been produced by the author. He 
has measured up well in describing a superior personality. Rauschenbusch 
lives again in a very real and human way. 

As a study in leadership this biography is especially noteworthy. The 
role of heredity is seen time and again in the marked individuality of the 
subject. There has been no other Rauschenbusch in either mental acumen 
or appreciation of the “social gospel.” The conjuncture that Dr. Clarence 
M. Case defines is found in Rauschenbusch, for here is a sensitive soul 
played upon by events socially out of joint, who reacts to them at a time 
when large numbers of people in our country and other lands were stirred 
by his incisive pictures of unjust human relationships. 

Rauschenbusch preached “an individual’s socialism’ without becom- 
ing a socialist, for he deplored socialism’s repudiation of religion. He 
kept the mystic element in his social gospel as few religious leaders have 
succeeded in doing. Handicapped by difficulty in hearing, he seems to 
have become better attuned to both spiritual voices and human needs 
than most leaders, and at the same time he reported his insight in a dy- 
namic practice and theory of social living. E.S.B. 


GOVERNMENT UNDER PRESSURE. By Donato C. Btarspett. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1942, pp. 32. 


The new type of government that has developed outside political 
parties, namely, nonpartisan pressure group control, is briefly described. 
The business man, the farmer, and the labor unionist are strongly or- 
ganized and “regardless of the gravity of the situation,” war or other- 
wise, are exerting influence in behalf of a particular interest. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 1941. 
Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, 1942, pp. x-+-216. 


Presents extensive data concerning “the sixth year in summary” and 


about old-age and survivors’ insurance, employment security, public as- 
sistance, and management and planning. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES. By Gsorce B. GaLLo- 
way. New York: The Twentieth-Century Fund, 1942. 


This document describes the work of a number of agencies now active 
in “postwar planning research.”’ The exhibition includes thirty-five public 
agencies, thirty-three private agencies, and twenty-seven industrial, finan- 
cial, and trade associations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY CENTERS IN THE SOUTH. 
Edited by A. F. KuHtMAN. Nashville: Peabody Press, 1942, pp. 128. 


Contains a dozen papers read at the dedication of the joint University 
Library, December 5 and 6, 1941, Nashville. The building and its en- 
dowment are jointly owned and directed, and the book services are 
administered through a single executive office. The three schools in- 
volved are the George Peabody College, Scarritt College, and Vander- 
bilt University. 


MARIAN ANDERSON. A Portrait. By Kostt VeEHANEN. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, pp. 270. 


The author, who was Miss Anderson’s accompanist in Europe and 
America and who is a Finn, has portrayed Miss Anderson as a person of 
great reserve power, an artist, and one who has achieved unusual re- 
nown. He has described a number of important occasions in Miss Ander- 
son’s extraordinary career rather than given a biography filled with 
insight and with analysis of personality and leadership. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN DEALING WITH OFFENDERS: A 
Manual for Pennsylvania Correctional and Penal Workers. By Hexen D. 
Piczon and others. Harrisburg: Public Service Institute, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1941, pp. xii-+-428. 


As the title indicates, this is a manual of practical information useful 
for workers dealing with criminals and delinquents. Part I describes the 
criminal justice program of Pennsylvania—the police, detention, courts, 
probation, penal and correctional institutions, and release procedures and 
parole. Part II emphasizes the treatment of the delinquent—the behavior 
process, case study and diagnosis of the individual offender, case work as 
a means of treatment, community understanding of probation, and insti- 
tutional treatment. M.H.N. 
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PROBLEMS OF COOPERATION. A Study of the Deficiencies of the Co- 
operative Method of Economic Organization and the Difficulties in the 
Way of Its Expansion. New York: The Cooperative League, 1942, 
pp. 212. 


Dr. Warbasse has drawn again upon his years of experience and ren- 
dered the cooperative movement a splendid service in presenting in so 
constructive a manner this exhibit of the pitfalls that cooperatives have 
encountered. Would that every cooperative discussion group and ad- 
visory council might use this book as the subject of a series of meetings. 
The results would be invaluable, for “cooperation is basically so rich in 
merits, that an exhibition of its shortcomings to the intelligent mind 
results in stimulating protagonism and arousing loyalty to its funda- 
mental principles.” 

The author perceives a race between stateism, fascist and socialist, on 
one hand and cooperation on the other. Socialism comes to the fore first, 
and then to head off socialism fascism seeks to dominate. Both socialism 
and fascism are near fatal if not wholly so to cooperation. The author, 
however, sees hope in the fact that in the United States private enterprise 
is still strong and socialistic enterprise is still not widely popular. Hence, 
cooperation by growing rapidly may gain enough support from public 
opinion to come into its own and save the country from either fascism or 
socialism. The strength of cooperation, it is argued, is found in the re- 
sponsibilities it affords the individual and the training it gives him in 
cooperative good will. E.S.B. 


RADIO GOES TO WAR. By Cuarzes J. Roto. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942, pp. xxiii-+-293. 


“To the land, sea, and air fronts of the First World War radio has 
added a fourth—the ether.” So begins the story of radio’s part in the war. 
Radio has been at war on five continents since the Nazi party came to 
power in Germany. Over one half of the 100,000,000 or so radio re- 
ceivers in the world are located in the United States, but until recently 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Russia have made the most extensive use 
of radio as a means of warfare. 

Germany’s strategy of war by radio is to divide and paralyze the 
enemy forces; to create doubt, uncertainty, and confusion; to spray 
the listeners with a wide variety of arguments and to keep them guessing; 
and in the end to create terror by showing the frightfulness of war. Lies 
are mixed with facts. These are the great bomb for the mind. The fabu- 
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lous Lord Haw-Haw has had a wide hearing abroad, especially in Eng- 
land during the early months of the war. Lord Hee-Haw, Berlin’s chief 
Benedict Arnold of the air, is the Fuehrer of the North-American short- 
wave radio broadcasts. The broadcasts to the U.S.A. reached the stage of 
open hostility with the passing of the Lend-Lease Bill. The Axis has 
broadcasted steadily to Latin America. 

When the British Broadcasting Corporation went to war, it became 
the chief rival of Germany’s broadcasts and those of her stooges. Britain 
humanized her broadcasts, and through the short-wave service the BBC 
has invaded the continent, radiating 78 news bulletins—300,000 words— 
a day and many other programs for listeners overseas. Possibly her great- 
est success has been her “V for Victory” campaign, the second stage of 
which began with the appearance of the mysterious “Colonel Britton.” 

The mighty voice of the Kremlin has been heard extensively since 
Germany’s invasion of that country. Russia was the only country to 
broadcast propaganda by radio in the first World War. Now it is doing 
one of the most successful jobs of jamming Germany’s broadcasts and 
of heckling her announcers. 

The United States did the best job of getting and broadcasting news 
from the capitals of the world to American listeners. Many listeners in 
Europe and the Americas got their news from our broadcasters. Now a 
constantly accelerated program of short-wave broadcasts is poured into 
the ether for European ears and to promote a Good Neighbor policy de- 
signed to win Latin America. While South Americans have only four 
million radio sets, half of which are equipped with short-wave bands, 
they are among the world’s famous radio enthusiasts. The United States 
has also developed powerful listening posts. 

Although the author writes interestingly, using the journalistic style, 
one is not always sure that the data have been adequately verified. How- 
ever, he has presented a substantial body of material. Certainly it is a 
timely book, for radio undoubtedly has become the most important single 
instrument of political warfare that the world has ever known. 

M.H.N. 


THE “EIGHT POINTS” of POST-WAR WORLD REORGANIZATION. 
Compiled by Juuia E. JoHNsEN. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1942, pp. 126. 


The “Eight Points” are explained and discussed through brief excerpts 
from about ten political writers. Twenty-three pages of bibliographies 
are included. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PERSONALITY. By Anoras ANG- 
yaL. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University Press, 
1941, pp. xii-+-398. 


Dr. Angyal has written a significant account of the meaning of per- 
sonality in this book, which has for its purpose the laying of foundations 
for a science of personality. The contributions of modern psychiatry, psy- 
chology, philosophy, biology, and sociology, especially with its “life-his- 
tory” technique, have been drawn upon and have aided considerably in the 
formulation of the idea of the “organism as a whole,” or the holistic 
theory of personality. Favoring this theory of personality as a foundation 
for the science, the author cautiously undertakes to indicate that the 
theory must first fulfill three conditions, not all possible of realization 
at the present time because of lack of adequate research. Dynamically 
considered, personality is seen as “the process of living,” a process which is 
interpreted as the resultant of two forces, namely, the autonomous de- 
termination of the organism and the heteronomous influences of the en- 
vironment. The organism “tends to go from a state of lesser autonomy to 
a state of greater autonomy,” which is to say, the organism drives itself 
toward a mastery of the environment. Another great tendency is the ho- 
monomous, by means of which the person seeks to participate in, and to 
conform with, social life. From a scientific point of view, the chapter on 
the problem of integration is extremely important and, as written, im- 
mensely stimulating. One great difficulty is pointed out—the develop- 
ment of a science of personality awaits the construction of a system of 
logic adequate enough to deal with “parts” and “wholes” and “relation- 
ships” and systems. The groundwork for such a logic is sketched. 

M.J.V. 


HANDBOOK OF SOCIOLOGY. By Epwarp B. Reuter. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1941, pp. viii-+-232. 


The most important part of this book is the dictionary of about 360 
sociological terms, which is inserted near the middle, from pages 76 to 
170. The definitions are taken from a variety of sources. In some cases 
more than one definition is given and the reader may take his choice. 
This part of the book is preceded by a series of brief statements of from 
one to three pages each regarding thirty topics of sociological importance, 
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such as groups, community, interaction, competition, conflict, accommo- 
dation, assimilation. Many readers will wish that these statements were 
more nearly complete. The last part of the book deals with “areas of 
specialized study” or fields of sociology in the more formal sense, e.g., 
population, family, ci.minology, social pathology. Again, the space limi- 
tations are so great that only a part of the respective topics can be han- 
dled. Some themes appear in both sections of the book, preceding and 
following the dictionary, such as human ecology and population, which 
may be confusing to beginning students attempting to get a frame of 
reference and a fundamental orientation in sociology—two of the main 
aims of the author. The use of asterisks throughout the book to indicate 
the words that are defined in the dictionary division is helpful reference. 
Not all will agree with some of the abbreviated statements: for instance, 
the statement that cooperation “is merely an aspect of competition” (p. 
49), or the conclusion that the human being is “a product of his culture 
and social life” without recognizing the vital and potential role played 
by heredity (p. 12). The book is an important contribution in the defi- 
nition of terms and in the comparison of definitions of some of these 
terms. E.S.B. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Maurice H. Krout. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. xv-+-823. 


The author aims to deal with “the larger aspects of the psychology of 
how human beings behave in social situations.”” He draws upon cultural 
anthropology and social history and utilizes a wide range of sociological 
knowledge. He has done an amazing amount of research and makes good 
use of it, piling up reference after reference to a large number of studies 
that throw light on one theme after another. The style of treatment is 
succinct and clear cut, more factual than interpretive, substantial and re- 
liable. 

The author bases his discussion of social psychology on such concepts 
as “group” and “culture” and develops the theme of “symbolism” exten- 
sively. Some readers may wish that the first three chapters on environ- 
ment, heredity, and the organism had been condensed into one. After the 
analysis of the group and culture comes a treatment of social psychology 
in the seven chapters on symbolism, patterning, survivals, change, conflict, 
leadership, and followership. Perhaps the chapter on symbolism is the 
most significant. Although some of the materials are more sociological 
than social psychological, there is solid worth in each chapter. __E.S.B. 
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THE AMERICAN IDEA. By Eucene T. Apams and others. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. 278. 


Nine authors selected from the faculty of Colgate College have col- 
laborated in this survey of the American way of life. According to their 
specialized interests, the development of American democracy is viewed 
in terms of politics both federal and local, economics, science, art, litera- 
ture, education, religion, and philosophy. The historical approach is 
maintained throughout, and the unity achieved in the symposium is es- 
pecially commendable. Without presuming to be exhaustive, the book 
shows, in practical and appreciative manner, that American ideals have 
found expression not only in politics and economics but also in many 
other institutions and culture patterns that are commonly overlooked. 
This is a book for all Americans to enjoy. J-E.N. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IDEAS OF BENOY SARKAR. Banesvar 
Dass, Editor. Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Company, Ltd., 1940, 
pp. xix+-664. 


Professor Sarkar has long been considered one of the great intellectual 
leaders of modern India. From a review of the many problems which 
have been considered by him, and from his innumerable writings in peda- 
gogical, philosophical, economic, cultural, and sociological frames of ref- 
erence, it may be said that he will one day be hailed as the Indian Spencer. 
This large volume is dedicated to a review of his most important writings 
during the past three and a half decades. Most of the collection centers 
about the display of the social and economic thought of Sarkar and may 
be said to be representative of much that passes for Indian social thought. 
The essays reveal the evolution of a unified philosophic point of view 
which one of his friends and critics calls Sarkarism. Professor Ghoshal 
sees Sarkarism as “the doctrine of the individual as the centre of the uni- 
verse.” The individual is ever creating as a result of the energism residing 
in his multiple personalities. Humanity is one, and the differences that 
occur are due to individuals, not to race, latitude, or longitude. This 
makes for the oneness and the wholeness of all humanity. Progress is 
made and marked by the dynamism of the individual. 

The scope of Sarkar’s sociology is found in his analysis of the many 
studies he has made of social problems. Race, culture, population, crime, 
religion, and family are but a few. His views on the American treatment 
of Asians, written in 1918, will, if read anew, throw much meaningful 
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light on the present conflict in the Pacific. He is an analyst, a liberal, and 
a humanist. Considering the role that India may play in the present war, 
the appearance of the book is timely and will prove enlightening for those 
who are considering the war in the light of world and national philos- 
ophies. M.J.V. 


IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED? By Anoprew J. Krzesinskit. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1942, pp. xvi+-158. 


After defining culture and civilization, the author evaluates modern 
culture negatively in terms of science, literature and art, money, sexual- 
ism, and other criteria regarded virtually as cults. In spite of the pessi- 
mistic criticism of the degenerate tendencies in Western culture, the con- 
clusion is optimistic. The view taken is that whatever happens is subject 
to Divine Plan, and that which mz; now appear evil, even war itself, 
will eventually bring about good r::alts. Our modern culture may thus 
be doomed, only to be re-created on better foundations. The only way to 
counteract the influence of totalitarian materialism is a return to religion. 
The author is correct in emphasizing the cultural lag between religion 
and material patterns, and no one would deny the benefits of religious 
enrichment in modern civilization. On the other hand, optimistic lean- 
ing on a Divine Plan will not remedy the degenerate qualities so justly 
criticized. Societal self-direction, education, and reconstruction, with man 
himself held responsible for the betterment of his social values, may be 
closer to reality. Faith in mankind, not in Divine guidance alone, is 
necessary. J-E.N. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE. By Acnes peLima and the Staff of 
The Little Red School House with an Introduction by JoHN Dewey, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. 355. 


This book is an account of progressive education as instituted in a 
“little red” brick building in New York City in 1921, and carried on for 
twenty successive years in various buildings in the city and during the 
summer in the country. The various chapters deal with the curriculum 
of the different groups from “the nursery years” through the thirteenth 
year. The use of excursions (the trip), discussion, the study of the com- 
munity, creative arts, and the “June Camp” are some of the methods 
interestingly reviewed. The concluding chapter points to studies which 
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have been made of progressive schools and to the importance of a demo- 
cratic system in the school. Under such a regime, “the children were 
friendly, cooperative, independent, showed initiative and a sense of re- 
sponsibility.” The Appendix lists trips, discussions, sources from which 
to purchase supplies, and book lists arranged both by subject and accord- 
ing to the age of the child. Some of the original “writings” of the chil- 
dren are charming. The philosophy of progressive education is lifted from 
the realm of the purely theoretical into the realm of the practical. 
B.A.MCC. 


VILLAGES AND TOWNS AS SOCIAL PATTERNS. A Study in the Proc- 
esses and Forms of Societal Transformation and Progress. By BENoy 
KuMaAR SarKar. Calcutta, India: Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Company, 
1941, pp. xxiii-+-685. 


While this book deals with villages and towns, its main purpose is to 
discuss the topics related to sociation. The subtitle more correctly conveys 
what the author has in mind, for the object is to analyze the processes and 
patterns or forms of social transformation, metabolism, and progress. 
Rural and urban areas were selected to provide a subject of investigation. 
Sociology is conceived of as an analysis of sociations; for, as the author 
puts it, “the processes and forms or patterns of all types involved in the 
relationships between human beings constitute its only subject matter.” 
Although a wide range of material is covered, the treatise is not of an 
all-inclusive character. It is an analytical study bearing on “sociations, 
social configurations, social metabolisms or transformations and social 
forces.” 

The discussion begins with “social patterns and their transformations.” 
In the analysis of rural-urban differentiations, the dichotomy of Ténnies 
and Spengler is rejected. Rural-urban stratifications are as complex and 
pluralistic as any other social differentiation ; yet the hyperurbanization of 
modern society has produced new patterns. A considerable amount of ma- 
terial is presented to show the complexity of “megalopolitan despotoc- 
racy,” the masculinization of women, castes as social configurations, sex 
ratio of a “cosmopolis,” and the housing complex. The social forces which 
operate in rural configuration are given special consideration, and the 
concluding part deals with the theory of progress as disequilibrium. The 
author refers extensively to the theories of such sociologists as Ténnies, 
von Wiese, Sorokin, and Pareto. One wonders why the writings of Sim- 
mel are not used. M.H.N. 
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BUILDING MORALE. By Jay B. Nasu. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1942, pp. 154. 


Morale is explained as seen by a professor of physical education. It 
includes strength of arm, mind, and spirit, and it involves action. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS. By James Grier Muer. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1942, pp. vi-+-329. 


The author’s aim in this book is to distinguish the various meanings 
of the concept, unconscious, as used in psychology, as well as “to describe 
and differentiate carefully the diverse sorts of human behavior which 
have been included under the term.” The objectives have been satisfac- 
torily attained, and, as a result, the discussions involved make for most 
profitable reading. Historically, the first inquiries into unconscious proc- 
esses were made after 1878, and up to 1928 had been studied in part 
in an experimental manner. Since that time, the author states that the 
findings of laboratory research are becoming increasingly significant, and 
that it has been his purpose to show what has been done and what fur- 
ther studies are essential for future research agents. The differentiated 
meanings of such terms as subconscious, preconscious, foreconscious, con- 
scious, and superconscious are presented to show the confusion which has 
arisen in the field of inquiry. How great this has been is revealed by the 
offering of sixteen meanings of unconscious with case records illustrating 
these. A number of varying types of consciousness are examined, and all 
kinds have been found to have in common the characteristic of aware- 
ness, while the types of unconsciousness are characterized by its absence. 
What consciousness and unconsciousness signify for behavior is incisively 
shown in the concluding chapter. M.J.V. 
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DRAGON SEED. By Peart S. Buck. New York: The John Day Company, 
1942, pp. 378. 


This novel of China today proves to be one of Pearl Buck’s most inter- 
esting and dramatic. Again, the setting is the redolent good earth, but 
this time the good earth is troubled and besmirched by the feet of the 
merciless invaders. Farmer Ling Tan and his good old wife Ling Sao 
and their children are found dwelling in happiness and peace on their 
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farm, just outside the walls of the ancient city of Nanking. Their simple 
farm and domestic life is indeed delightfully sketched by the author, who 
knows her characters intimately, having spent seventeen years living 
among their real counterparts. Impressive is the universality which Mrs. 
Buck bestows upon the father and mother roles, the father zealous in 
his care and protectorate, the mother brooding and watching with anx- 
ious eyes the whole flock. ““When Ling Sao was mellow and kind the 
whole house seemed full of health and they all sat enjoying it like heat 
from a gentle fire or like sunshine that is not too hot or like wind that is 
not too cold.” Shafts of finely woven humor fill the early pages of this 
descriptive narrative of a family at peace with the world. 

Suddenly, the invader sweeps down upon them from the skies. How 
the simple, friendly sons of earth see their first enemy planes hovering 
over them and then letting fall their deadly cargoes on the good earth is 
beautifully accomplished. “Without envy and with only hearty admira- 
tion Ling Tan and his neighbors watched these silver birds high in the 
sky and small.”’ Even when the bomb fragments had torn and dug into 
the earth, they could not think of evil in connection with them. Only 
when word from bombed Nanking drifted in did they begin to realize 
that something of hatred had been let loose among them. Death, a peace- 
ful and restful death, they had met before and even welcomed for the 
sick and the old, but the new monstrous, destructive death they now 
heard about—this was something to fear. 

The major portion of the story is a vividly realistic account of how 
these brave people fared under the angry despotism of a relentless foe, 
a foe bent upon degradation, cruelty, humiliation, rape, and murder. A 
panorama of characters fills the succeeding scenes. Wu Lien, the mer- 
chant who goes over to the enemy that he may still carry on business as 
usual, the guerillas who refuse to be subdued, the painted courtesans of 
the city, the enemy puppets, and the bewildered peasants forced to grow 
opium for the enemy are all richly drawn, adding to the already grand 
gallery of portraits sketched by Mrs. Buck. All the bitterness, sorrow, 
and torture that fall to the lot of the conquered are related with such 
quiet restraint that the effect upon the reader is doubly impressive. The 
novel ends wih a picture of possible hope for the Chinese. The promise 
of assistance from foreign lands is enough to give old Ling Tan the 
courage once again to lift his hand to feel the wind and to ask his son, 
“Is there not promise of rain?” “Only a promise,” his son replies. And 
so ends this poignant story of conquered China but of an unconquered 
people. M.J.V. 
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